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A bedridden holy woman made the 


little match girl’s dream come true 


Miss Merrick and Her Christ Children 


By Epwarp A. Harrican 


(an |HE story of the little match 
i) | girl, to most of us, is a fairy 
tale out of Hans Christian 
Andersen; but to Mary Virginia 
Merrick of Washington, D.C., it 
was an experience out of her own 
life, and a prologue to her found- 
ing of the Christ Child society. 
Mary was only 12 then, the romp- 
ing, carefree daughter of wealthy 
parents, and a girl with a heart as 
loving as a mother robin’s. 

Miss Merrick presided over her 
Christ Child society from bed and 
wheel chair almost up to the mo- 
ment of her death at the age of 
88 last Jan. 10. Many, many years 
after the event which first placed 
her in the role of fairy godmother, 
she recalled the encounter to an 
interviewer. 

“I would take walks with my 
| sisters,” she said. “I was well 
clothed, but I would see children 
whose feet were sticking out of 
their shoes in the snow. I knew 
these were things that ought not 
to be.” 

Then she went on to tell about 
her meeting with the little match 
girl. It was a New Year’s eve on 
Washington’s F St. N.W., when 
she saw the ragged little peddler, 
with a shaw] clutched tightly about 


her shoulders, her toes naked in 
the snow. 

“Aren’t you cold?” Miss Merrick 
asked. 

“My feet are.” 

“You come home with me, and 
I'll give you a pair of shoes.” The 
two 12-year-olds trudged to the 
Merrick residence, a Victorian red- 
brick house at 1308 F St., N.W., 
then a fashionable part of Wash- 
ington. Arrived there, Mary gave 
her ragged guest the first pair of 
shoes she could fit her with. The 
shoes were new. 

It so happened that the shoes be- 
longed to Mary’s younger sister, 
who was saving them for a party 
that very night. But Mary’s mother 
was understanding. She prescribed 
a mild punishment: that evening, 
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Mary would have to entertain the 
sister she had robbed in the name 
of charity. 

Because of Miss Merrick’s com- 
passion, youngsters by the tens of 
thousands have known happiness 
they would have been deprived of 
otherwise. Because of her, they saw 
rushing brooks and heard birds 
chatter and sing in fields and for- 
ests; found bracing air to grow 
strong in after long, crippling ill- 
nesses; found refuge from dens of 
crime and vice. At her death, her 
Christ Child society had a $100,000 
settlement house in Washington, 
D.C.; a $450,000 children’s conva- 
lescent home at near-by Rockville, 
Md.; boys’ and girls’ camps; and 
branches in 38 cities from coast to 
coast in the U.S. and at The 
Hague, Holland. 

Mary Virginia Merrick was born 
Nov. 2, 1866, in the house to which 
she later brought the street waif 
for shoes; it was only a year and 
a half after the murder of Lincoln, 
and not far distant from the very 
spot where the shooting took place. 
She was the second of eight chil- 
dren, seven girls and a boy. 

The Merrick family tree in- 
cluded Calverts and Brents and 
other early Maryland Catholics. 
One forebear was a Maryland gov- 
ernor. Mary’s father was Richard 
T. Merrick, a lawyer who once 
successfully defended John Surratt, 
Jr., against charges of complicity in 
the Lincoln-assassination plot. Her 
mother was the daughter of James 
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G. McGuire, a well-to-do insurance 
and real-estate man. Mrs. Merrick 
was reared an Episcopalian, and 
became a Catholic after the birth 
of her fifth child. 

Miss Merrick never forgot the 
occasion when her father turned 
down an appointment to the U.S. 
Supreme court. Mr. Merrick pro- 
claimed at dinner that he had been 
asked by President Grover Cleve- 
land to accept the post, but had 
refused, 

“Why, father?” 
little Merricks. 

His eye traveled around the 
table, and then he explained, “I 
have eight reasons.” But the eight 
reasons were quite young, and 
they wondered what their father’s 
eight reasons might be. 

To the Merrick’s, Christmas was 
truly a holy day, the feast of the 
Nativity of the Saviour. The chil- 
dren were taught to write their 
letters not to Santa Claus but to 
the Christ Child. And they gave 
their gifts in his Name. 

Thus it was that one Christmas 
when Mary was still in her early 
teens she and her sisters decided 
to make a layette for a poor baby. 
“And where,” was their father’s 
practical question, “will you find a 
poor child?” That stumped the 
seven little rich girls, but not for 
long. They asked Miss Leonide 
Delarue, a family friend and lace- 
shop proprietor, to find them one. 

She referred them to a family 
with 11 children, including an in- 


chorused the 
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fant in drastic need of gear. That 
baby grew up to be a priest; years 
later he called on Miss Merrick 
with belated thanks, and she gazed 
at him with misty eyes, and said, 
“That’s the Christ Child’s work.” 

Shortly after that first layette 
Christmas, Mary suffered the acci- 
dent that left her a cripple for her 
remaining 71 years. Her father had 
bought a summer home at Elli- 
cott City, Md. There he built a 
playhouse for his seven precious 
daughters. While “housecleaning” 
the playhouse, Mary leaned out of 
a window, fell, and broke her back. 

She was only 14 years old, and 
she would lie in bed, flat on her 
back, until she was about 50. Only 
then was a brace devised which 
would hold up her head, and per- 
mit her to sit in a wheel chair. 

After the accident, Mary’s teen- 
age friends came to visit her every 
day. They would bring their sew- 
ing, and Mary sewed, too, with 
her hands aloft. In her infirmity, 
she thought and talked more and 
more about the needy. So fingers 
flew ever faster, and the girls made 
clothing for poor children, and 
again Miss Delarue was pressed 
into service, as distributor. 

But the clothing output increased 
beyond Miss Delarue’s capacity to 
handle it. Mr. Merrick hired a 
Negro boy to run the sewing 
circle’s errands. Christmas of 1886 
was approaching; the lad told 
Mary that he was expecting no 
presents: his parents were too poor. 
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“Why,” asked Mary, “don’t you 
write to the Christ Child?” 

“Who’s He?” 

“The Giver of all good gifts,” 
she replied. “It’s his birthday, you 
know, and his birthday is for 
giving.” 

Off the boy scurried to scribble 
a long list of wants. Breathlessly, 
he tipped off his friends about the 
Christ Child. The next day, he re- 
ported for duty bearing 18 letters, 
including his own. These Mary 
passed around among her friends, 
and every epistle was honored. The 
Christ Child society was coming 
into being. 

To this day, the 12,000 members 
of the society are providing layettes 
for the poor, and paying $1 dues 
for the privilege. Making of the 
layettes, however, was largely aban- 
doned when factory production 
made it cheaper to buy them. Each 
member still undertakes to re- 
spond to a poor child’s Christmas 
letter. 

The next major step toward 
formal organization of the society 
came when someone brought a 
girl, sickly and destitute, to the in- 
valid’s bedside. That was three 
years after Mary’s accident. She, 
remembering happy days at Elli- 
cott City, said, “She needs the 
country.” 

Miss Merrick invoked the aid of 
friends, and the little girl was 
placed for the summer in a farm- 
house near Washington. 

But the vision of the child stayed 
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on at Mary’s bedside. And the 
vision multiplied itself into a ring 
of wraiths around her bed, and 
then crowded the room. Mary 
prodded her group to find more 
children like the sickly little girl. 
They turned up 12. Miss Merrick 
launched a drive for funds: with 
penny banks in stores, tin cans on 
the sidewalks, appeals to friends. 
Among the contributors was Mrs. 
Grover Cleveland, the White House 
bride. Later, the wife of President 
Benjamin Harrison sent $500. The 
Sheridan sisters, daughters of Gen. 
Philip Sheridan, were among’ the 
early helpers. 

Thirty-three children were given 
a vacation the third year, at a 
rented farm near Rockville, Md. 
Thus began the girls’ and boys’ 
camps sponsored by the Christ 
Child society. Today, 500 boys 
glory in God’s outdoors every sum- 
mer at Merrick Boys’ camp at 
Nanjemoy, Md., and 200 girls are 
similarly blessed at the Merrick 
Girls’ camp near Annapolis. 

Mary’s parents died, ten days 
apart, not long after her fall from 
the playhouse window. She was 
still a. minor, but so obvious was 
her business acumen that as soon 
as she came of age she was made 
an administrator of the family 
estate, and guardian of the younger 
children. 

Businessmen and _ professional 
social workers marveled at her 
abilities in their own fields. Here’s 
how she got the present boys’ 
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camp started. She called up a num- 
ber of Catholic businessmen and 
told them that she needed someone 
to look after her business interests. 
Soon afterward, she invited the 
same group to a country dinner. 

Miss Merrick presided as hostess 
from her wheel chair. Talk was 
pleasant, but she never let it wander 
far from her purpose. By the end 
of dessert, the tycoons suddenly 
realized that not only had they 
each pledged $25 toward the new 
boys’ camp, but that they had con- 
stituted themselves the core of an 
organization to raise the rest of the 
needed funds. To this day, 50 men, 
many of them of the original 
group, see to the support of the 
boys’ camp. 

The Christ Child society had a 
constitution as early as 1886. It 
was framed around the simple idea 
of finding a need and then satisfy- 
ing it. The works of the society had 
become so crystallized by 1903 that 
in that year it was incorporated. 
Miss Delarue was the first secretary. 

The society was now on the 
verge of entering into another great 
phase of its work. Men had been 
brought from Italy to work on 
Washington’s new Union station. 
They had olive skins and they 
were foreigners; these facts preju- 
diced other workers against them. 
They lived in hovels near the 
Capitol. Miss Merrick heard of the 
situation. She rented a small house 
in the immigrants’ midst, and in- 
vited the wives to come to it, to 
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learn English and American ways, 
to perfect 


and their household 
skills. 

This became the first of nine 
similar settlement houses the Christ 
Child society founded in Washing- 
ton. The basic idea of the society 
was expanded, in Miss Merrick’s 
words, to this: “The motive and 
spirit of the work shall be a per- 
sonal love of Christ expressing it- 
self through service to children 
regardless of sex, race, or creed, to 
honor the childhood of Christ.” 
Driven by this motive, Miss Mer- 
rick’s helpers haunted squalid alleys, 
and found plenty of candidates for 
their nine houses of refuge. Al- 
ways, the society’s vanguards have 
been its committees on visiting. 

Later, Washington’s charities be- 
came organized, and other groups 
drew up neighborhood programs. 
The Christ Child society consoli- 
dated its nine houses into one, and 
the houses were sold. The proceeds, 
together with an additional $200,000 
raised for the purpose, were used 
for construction of the well- 
equipped building that now stands 
at 608 Massachusetts Ave., N.E., in 
a run-down district behind the 
Capitol. The new house was dedi- 
cated in 1934, 

The settlement house really func- 
tions as two units. It is used by 
more than 1,000 children, some 850 
of them members of the Merrick 
Boys’ club (dues, 75¢ a year), 
which occupies the back half of 
the building and has its own en- 
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trance. The doors are open all day 
in vacation time, and after school 
until 10 p.m. during the school year. 
In the presence of an array of 
trophies, the boys play basketball, 
pool, and billiards; slug it out in a 
boxing ring; and learn an assort- 
ment of arts and crafts—all under 
capable college-trained instructors. 
Those citizens in the making range 
in age from seven to 17. 

The front half of the house is 
for women and girls. They, too, 
have arts and crafts classes, as well 
as music and cooking and sewing 
instruction and practice. Many a 
party have the girls prepared for in 
their kitchen, and they put on plays 
in their miniature theater. 

If any one of Miss Merrick’s 
charities could be said to have been 
closer to her heart than any other 
it probably would be the Christ 
Child Convalescent home. Re- 
signed to her own affliction, even 
thankful for it, how she would re- 
joice and thank God for his merci- 
ful healing of the bodies of others! 
The home grew out of the farm 
originally rented, later purchased, 
at Rockville, after Miss Merrick’s 
encounter with the destitute little 
girl. 

At first, convalescing children 
were taken there in summer only, 
from Washington homes and hospi- 
tals. Soon, doctors were pleading 
with Miss Merrick to operate it the 
year round. They promised person- 
nel and financial aid. 

The house was a frame building, 
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and in 1951 the public-health au- 
thorities condemned it. Thereupon, 
Miss Merrick rolled herself to the 
phone, ordered the farm sold, and 
began planning immediately for a 
replacement that would cost about 
half a million dollars. It would 
have 50 beds. 

A board member was rash enough 
to think aloud, dubiously, in Miss 
Merrick’s presence. She squelched 
him with, “The Christ Child will 
provide.” The Christ Child did. 
Today the new home, on 20 
wooded acres not far from the old 
site, stands as the “Happy Home” 
of children recovering from such 
maladies as heart disease, rheumatic 
fever, polio. More than 2,000 chil- 
dren have already used the new 
home. 

Now, the staff there is paid by 
the Washington Community Chest. 
But operating costs have to be met 
by the Christ Child society. Mem- 
bers handle them mainly with 
profits from an Opportunity Shop 
they operate on Washington Ave. 
in Georgetown. 

“Every good work grows,” Miss 
Merrick used to say. Most frequent- 
ly, it was the force of her person- 
ality and the worth of her works 
that filled the ranks of her aides. 
Often, though, the Christ Child 
she honored would move business 
and _ professional men she _ had 
assisted in youth to help her, in 
turn. Sometimes, He sent _ perfect 
strangers. 


For example, an_ out-of-town 
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businessman once left a $50 tip for 
his waiter. When the waiter re- 
gained his breath, he told his bene- 
factor that he was going to turn 
the money over to Miss Merrick 
for her convalescent home. It would 
be a thank offering for the great 
things wrought there for his son. 

The stranger listened attentively, 
asked about Miss Merrick, and 
went to see her. Before he left, he 
pulled a checkbook from his pocket, 
scribbled a check for $20,000, and 
handed it over. 

Miss Merrick had no idea, in 
the beginning, of making the Christ 
Child society anything more than 
a local organization. But, provi- 
dentially, it would seem, the society 
was born in Washington, D.C. 
Many of its members were the 
wives of politicians or of men with 
business in the Capital. They would 
return home, see needs they had 
not noticed before, and apply for 
permission to start Christ Child 
chapters. Miss Merrick would tell 
them not to duplicate work already 
being done, to remember the aims | 
of the society, and go ahead. 

Up to a few weeks before her 
death, Miss Merrick supervised 
this vast organization for charity 
from her home at 2 E. Melrose St., 
Chevy Chase, Md., where she lived 
with her sister Mildred for the 
last 30 years. There you would 
have found her, braced up in her 
wheel chair, in a back room. It is 
a medium-sized room, and one of 
the things you would have noticed 
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first, perhaps, would have been the 
hospital bed along one wall; then 
the books, shelf upon shelf of 
them; a work table; religious pic- 
tures on the walls; the statue of 
the Christ Child. 

You would have found Miss 
Merrick a wisp of a woman, weigh- 
ing about 80 pounds. You would 
have noticed the smoothness of her 
brow, her peppered black eyebrows, 
and her gray hair, parted on the 
right, and drawn back into a knot 
at the back of her head. You would 
have noticed, too, that she could 
not hold up her head very long, 
and would have to rest it on a 
leather chin rest from time to time. 
But you would forget that soon, 
as you listened to the words gently 
tumbling from her lips and saw 
the love for the poor expressed in 
her motherly eyes. 

In this room Miss Merrick 
worked daily from 9 a.m. until 
7 p.M., with half an hour out for 
lunch, dictating to one of three 
secretaries, telephoning, holding 
committee meetings, discussing fi- 
nances with bankers or arranging 
for the purchase of baseballs. Here 
she saw visitors, local and from 
out-of-town chapters, and seldom 
was the curb in front of her house 
empty of cars. Here she presided 
monthly at meetings of a 42-mem- 
ber board of directors. 

Her sister Mildred can tell you 
that Mary often wrestled late into 
the night with problems of the 
society. If a phone call would ad- 
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vance solution of a problem, she 
would make it, be it 6 A.M. or 
11 p.m. She left the room only a 
couple of times a year, for visits 
to one or the other of the Christ 
Child institutions. 

Finally came the day when her 
shred of a body neared the limit 
of its endurance. On Jan. 5, 1955, 
she prepared an agenda for a Christ 
Child board meeting, and then let 
them take her to Georgetown hospi- 
tal. There, just before midnight of 
Jan. 10, she died of a cerebral 
hemorrhage. The work of the soci- 
ety “will continue to go on,” accord- 
ing to Mildred Merrick, “under the 
management of a very able board 
of directors.” A successor to the 
foundress as president was to be 
elected at the annual meeting in 
March. 

The work done by Mary Virginia 
Merrick was praised by four Popes. 
She received the Siena medal, pre- 
sented annually by Siena college to 
the most outstanding Catholic 
woman in America. The Cosmo- 
politan club once named _ her 
“Washington’s outstanding citizen,” 
making her the first woman to be 
so honored. Notre Dame conferred 
upon her the Laetare medal, one 
of the highest American distinc- 
tions a Catholic can get; and 
Georgetown university gave her an 
honorary degree. She received the 
Papal Cross Pro Ecclesia et Ponti- 
fice, which is bestowed upon per- 
sons “who have signally served God 
and country.” 
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Finally, she was accorded the 
honor of a pontifical requiem Mass, 
celebrated by Archbishop Patrick 
A. O’Boyle of Washington at the 
shrine of the Blessed Sacrament, 
with the Most Rev. Amleto G. 
Cicognani, apostolic delegate to the 
U.S., presiding. Some 700 attended 
the Mass. She was buried in the 
family plot in Oak Hill cemetery. 

Upon her death, praise for her 
and her work came from the low 
and the mighty. The Washington 
Evening Star said editorially that 
“to find a parallel for Miss Mer- 
rick’s accomplishments it is neces- 
sary to go back to such famous 
figures as Hermann of Richenau 
and Anne of Brittany. Like the 
former, she was crippled and bed- 
ridden, yet sponsored important ac- 
tivities in religion, education, and 
philanthropy; and like the latter, 
she inspired considerable numbers 
of other girls and women to follow 
her in humanitarian service.” 

Archbishop O’Boyle stated : “Miss 
Merrick’s long life was an inspiring 
expression of the power and beauty 
of Christian charity. She saw the 
image of the infant Saviour in 
every poor child, and it was the 
Christ Child who conferred upon 
her a long life of amazingly suc- 
cessful activity that defied an al- 
most lifelong infirmity. It was 
inevitable that she establish the 
Christ Child society. Both in spirit 
and in accomplishment, no society 
has better deserved its name.” 

Numerous, indeed, are those ea- 


ger to testify to the praiseworthy 
and saintly life lived by Miss Mer- 
rick. However, according to word 
sent, upon request, from the chan- 
cery office in Washington, “there 
is absolutely no foundation to the 
reports that any official move has 
been made toward Miss Merrick’s 
beatification and canonization. No 
move is contemplated.” 

Many and great as were the 
honors bestowed upon Miss Mer- 
rick, it is unlikely that she gave 
them much thought—if, indeed, she 
recalled them at all—during those 
five days in the hospital before she 
went to lay her gifts at the feet 
of the Christ Child in Person. 
Rather, she was probably gather- 
ing together for Him the love and 
joy and excitement that flashed 
from the eyes of the children who 
crowded around her upon her rare 
visits to the Convalescent home, 
which they themselves named their 
“Happy Home.” 

And she saved for Him a few 
wisps of the snowflake-borne music 
that floated in through her win- 
dows on Christmas eve of 1939, 
when a troop of carolers made the 
long pilgrimage from the Settle- 
ment house to her home. Of course, 
she must have kept for Him in her 
heart of hearts the gratitude of the 
waif to whom she gave shoes in 
His name, and the memory of the 
colored boy who, at her prompting, 
spread among benighted friends 
the good tidings about the Christ 
Child, the Giver of all good gifts. 











For Better Polities 


The Citizenship Clearing House has been set up to make political-science 
teachers interest their students in the practical side of government 


By RicHarp L. NEuBERGER 
Condensed from “Adventures in Politics’’* 


Richard and Maurine Neuberger 
were the first husband-and-wife team 
ever elected simultaneously to the 
Senate and House chambers, respec- 
tively, of a state legislature. Last fall, 
Mr. Neuberger was elected U.S. Sen- 
ator. His wife still is a member of the 
Oregon House of Representatives. 


Vi wiFE and | sat facing two 
_Y.. dozen political-science teach- 
ers from leading Northwest colleges. 
They hammered questions at us 
unmercifully, from every direction. 

‘Where did you 
get the money for 
your campaigns?”’ 
“Have you been able 
to vote your own 
honest views?” “Do 
you recommend peo- 
ple for state jobs be- 
cause of their ability 
or because of their 
party?” “Is genuine 
morality possible in 
public life?” “Does 
an unknown’ young 
candidate have a real 
chance?” “Does par- 
ticipation in politics 
*Copyright 1954 by Oxford University Press, 





result in frustrated ambitions?” 

We politicians were fair game for 
the political scientists. They could 
ask us any question, and we were 
expected to give an honest and com- 
plete answer. 

In turn, the political-science teach- 
ers were expected to go back to 
their schools and tell the students 
the facts of life about American 
politics. When the party boss cracks 
the whip, must legislators pull obe- 
diently in the traces? Does raising a 
big campaign treasury end a candi- 
date’s independence? 

All this might chal- 
lenge the most vigor- 
ous and courageous 
students to try to 
make politics better. 

Our presence was 
part of a project, 
Citizenship Clearing 
House, sponsored by 
Arthur T. Vander- 
bilt, chief justice of 
New Jersey. He long 
has been alarmed 
over the way many 
respectable people 
shun politics as if it 
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were contaminated. “Antipathy to 
politics is reflected in the home, the 
church, and the school. In a recent 
national poll it was reported that 
69% of our people did not wish 
their children to enter politics, and 


almost 50% thought no man could- 


be in politics and remain honest.” 

From our own experience in the 
Oregon legislature, my wife and I 
are convinced that Justice Vander- 
bilt is probing one of the nation’s 
basic problems. 

I have sat around the fireside 
while my friends told of their hopes 
for their sons. They wanted them 
to be doctors, farmers, pastors, bak- 
ers, mechanics. This was well and 
good. Finally, a merchant said un- 
concernedly that he trusted his son 
would decide to go into politics. 
There was a titter in the corner of 
the room. Several people looked 
embarrassed. It was obvious that 
they thought the merchant’s son 
was bound for perdition. Why? 
If the merchant’s son attained his 
goal, he would have the power to 
thrust the other sons into uniform, 
tax them into bankruptcy, or 
blunder them into a depression. 

Several reasons probably account 
for the way our citizens shun poli- 
tics. Scant financial reward to the 
honest citizen is one of them. I re- 
member a luncheon with one of the 
most brilliant young lawyers in our 
community. I and the minister of 
his church were trying to convince 
him that he should run for the 
state senate. His election, we felt, 
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would be a foregone conclusion. 
His capacity for effective public 
service, in our opinion, was equally 
certain. Yet he refused. 

“I'd like to do it,” he said, “but I 
can’t interrupt my career. It would 
cost me clients to be away at the 
legislature for three or four months 
every two years. I can’t afford that 
kind of slice in my income at a 
time when I’m attempting to build 
an estate and lay away some finan- 
cial security for my wife and chil- 
dren.” 

The minister and I looked at 
each other, and shrugged hopeless- 
ly. We could say little to that argu- 
ment. 

But other factors besides money 
discourage capable and_ honest 
young men and women from enter- 
ing politics. There is a feeling that 
politics is not quite respectable. 

In England and Canada, points 
out Justice Vanderbilt, “educated 
people have had a special sense of 
responsibility for government.” A 
family takes great pride in the fact 
that one of its sons or daughters 
has tried for a seat in Parliament. 
In the U.S., unfortunately, this re- 
sponsibility has been lacking. Some 
years ago, Fortune reviewed the 
careers of 67,000 graduates of the 
country’s 12 leading preparatory 
schools. A striking feature of the 
survey was the comparatively few 
politicians among them. 

In American politics, a kind of 
Gresham’s law seems to operate. 
Just as bad money tends to drive 
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out good, so do bungling and dis- 
honest politicians act to keep better 
men from challenging their rule. 
“A plague o’ both your houses,” 
comments the average citizen when 
he watches a spectacle of corrup- 
tion, inefficiency, and character as- 
sassination. And so this average 
citizen discourages his own chil- 
dren from going into politics. 

A man willing to endure the 
jibes and epithets of politics often 
gets kicked for his pains. I recall 
a young bank teller in an Oregon 
town who had been advised by his 
boss not to run for the legislature. 
“He’s afraid my stand on contro- 
versial issues might offend some im- 
portant depositors,” said the teller. 
“If I decide to file for the legisla- 
ture, I'd have to quit my job. I 
doubt if I can afford to do that. My 
wife’s expecting a baby in two or 
three months.” So the young bank- 
er did not put his name on the bal- 
lot. 

Near my wife, during one session 
in Oregon’s House of Representa- 
tives, sat an idealistic 36-year-old 
man. Despite the fact that he was a 
Republican and we are Democrats, 
he became one of our close friends. 
We considered him one of the out- 
standing members of the legislature. 
Yet he did not file for re-election. 
His first term in the legislature was 
also his last. We asked him why. 

“I’m in business,” said he. “I have 
to make enough out of it to live 
well because my first responsi- 
bility is to my wife and children. 
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But every time I cast a vote on a 
major issue, I lost customers. One 
side or another would boycott my 
store and take their trade else- 
where. I couldn’t stand that for 
long. Soon I would have had the 
whole town against me. Nor could 
I cast an independent vote in the 
legislature if I had to think each 
time of the impact on the cash reg- 
ister at home. I decided that the 
only solution was to withdraw from 


_ politics.” 


And so the people of this man’s 
town lost a fine legislator. They had 
allowed political vindictiveness to 
reach the stage of economic reprisal 
against his livelihood. 

That was when Maurine and | 
decided that Justice Vanderbilt’s 
Citizenship Clearing House was 
necessary. It is needed not only to 
encourage better men and women 
to enter politics, but to educate the 
average citizen in the care and feed- 
ing of bright young politicians. 

The Clearing House has four 
fundamental objectives. 

1. To put young citizens with 
political ambitions in touch with 
“an honest and intelligent leader of 
their own party in their own com- 
munity.” 

2. To form discussion groups in 
local communities among young 
people, “regardless of party,” to con- 
sider city, state, national, and inter- 
national problems. 

3. To collect material for use in 
the teaching of practical politics. 

4. To refer zealous young citizens 
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to the best available sources of in- 
formation on all topics. Then they 
can approach major political, eco- 
nomic, and social questions with 
information rather than prejudice. 

Politics throws many bright 
young men and women for an 
opening loss, because politics is com- 
plicated. What do they do? Where 
do they go? How do they start? 
Who tells them their duties and 
obligations? How can they avoid 
getting into the wrong hands? You 
don’t become a precinct committee- 
man or file for the legislature as 
simply as you open a bank account. 

This is why the Citizenship 
Clearing House is paying special 
heed to political-science teachers. If 
those teachers can become acquaint- 
ed with the better people in local 
politics, they can guide their stu- 
dents accordingly. No longer need 
the teachers give shotgun advice to 
get into politics, any old way. They 
can point to Jones in the Republican 
party or Smith in the Democratic 
organization. “Go and see him. He 
will advise you what to do. He is 
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completely worthy of your trust.” 

State legislatures are the logical 
place for political careers to com- 
mence, and the program of the Citi- 
zenship Clearing House is particu- 
larly important to state government. 
“Better minds for better politics” is 
sure to pay off first at the state level. 
Like Jefferson and Lincoln and the 
two Roosevelts, the average young 
person will decide to walk political- 
ly before he tries to run. The legisla- 
ture is the best place to test his 
electoral legs at a modest gait. 

“We don’t want federal domina- 
tion of the people,” said Dwight D. 
Eisenhower in the 1952 campaign. 
“The states must play a leading 
role in government.” 

But what if the best minds and 
the most honest hearts think it is 
preferable to be a butcher or baker 
or candlestick maker than to be a 
state legislator? Can the states then 
fulfill the President’s hopes? The 
Citizenship Clearing House offers 
one of the real possibilities for mak- 
ing “states’ rights” something other 
than a political slogan. 


»» « « 


Spirits Swapped 


Once, BEFORE Heywood Broun, the famous journalist, was received into the 
Church, a plane on which he and his wife were traveling ran into a terrible 
electrical storm. The plane bounced around crazily. 

Broun reached into his hip pocket and pulled out a flask of brandy which 
he always carried with him for just such emergencies. He took a long pull 
at the flask. Not feeling any better, he took a second long, futile swig. 

Broun glanced at his wife. She sat calmly, to all appearances unaware 
of the storm. In her hands was her rosary. 

“Here,” said Broun, handing her the flask. “Mine’s no good. Let me try 


yours.” 


Our Lady of the Sacred Heart (April '54). 
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Your Tattletale Hobby 


Because you exercise free will in choosing it, it betrays 
secrets of your personality 


By Joun E. Gipson 
Condensed from This Week* 


a 


| ‘our hobby tells a lot about 
| Y | you. Whether you're a 
| "| model-ship builder or a sax- 
ophonist in your spare time may 
reveal whether you can face crises 
successfully, whether you ‘lead a 
happy life, and even how smart you 
are. Scientists have found good rea- 
sons why this is true, but before go- 
ing into that, here are six major 
hobby interests and what they re- 
veal. Find your own. 

Photography. Persons who take 
up amateur photography as a hob- 
by rank relatively high in mental 
and emotional stability. They seem 
to have discovered a completely sat- 
isfying avocation. Their wives may 
sometimes find it difficult to get 
them out of the darkroom in time 
for dinner, but they are easy to get 
along with. There are exceptions, 
of course, but if you’re a photogra- 
phy enthusiast, the chances of your 
being maladjusted are comfortably 
slim. 

Gardening. The man who has an 
affinity for the soil, who loves to see 
things grow under his hand, is sel- 
dom shallow or superficial or ma- 


terialistic. He tends to be solidly 
integrated, mentally, emotionally, 
and spiritually. He has an instinc- 
tive feeling for the real fundamen- 
tals of life, as expressed by the 
beauty and rhythm of nature. 

To dig one’s hands into the fresh 
fragrant earth, to plant seeds and 
see them reafhrm the wonder of 
life, is one of the most soul-satisfy- 
ing and emotionally stabilizing ex- 
periences a man can know. The 
gardening hobbyist understands and 
appreciates these things more fully 
than most persons. He is likely to 
have a stronger sense of security 
and enjoy a greater peace of mind 
than most other people. 

Collecting. (Stamps, first edi- 
tions, paintings, art objects.) You 
are likely to have a high I.Q. and 
a thirst for either general or spe- 
cialized knowledge. The odds are 
better than even that your inquir- 
ing mind seldom permits you to be 
bored. You tend to be levelheaded, 
and not easily upset. And, particu- 
larly if you are a stamp collector, 
you tend to be happier and better 
contented with life than the ma- 


*420 Lexington Ave., New York City 17. Feb. 6, 1955. Copyright 1955 by the United Newspapers Magazine 
Corp., and reprinted with permission. 
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jority of your friends or neighbors. 

Musical hobbies. (Singing, play- 
ing an instrument and composing.) 
You are likely to be sensitive, high- 
strung, and easily carried away by 
your emotions. You may often be 
ruled more by your heart than by 
your head, and feel up in the clouds 
one day and in the dumps the next. 
Indeed, if you are like most persons 
whose hobby is music, your moods 
are likely to be extremely variable. 
Your capacity for esthetic apprecia- 
tion may be great, but your ability 
to adjust easily to various life situa- 
tions may leave something to be 
desired. 

Artistic hobbies. (Painting, sculpt- 
ing, interior decorating, designing.) 
Your personality characteristics and 
tendencies are similar to those of 
the music hobbyist. 

Mechanical and scientific hobbies. 
(Woodworking, model building, 
electrical and shop mechanics, “do- 
it-yourself” projects, astronomy.) 
You tend to be better adjusted than 
average, are likely to be stable emo- 
tionally, and to have fewer person- 
ality conflicts than most people. 

How do scientists know these 
things? 

University of California investi- 
gators point out that when a per- 
son chooses a hobby, he exercises 
free choice. And this choice is mo- 
tivated by personality factors. That 
is why, as leading studies show, 
persons with specific character traits 
tend to choose certain hobbies, and 
show no interest at all in others. In- 
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deed, the reasons underlying a 
man’s choice of a hobby are simi- 
lar to those which cause him to 
choose a certain type of girl for a 
wife. 

Just as there are many people 
who never marry at all, there are 
many who never take up any hob- 
by. And just as bachelors and spin- 
sters have been found to be general- 
ly less well-adjusted than married 
persons, those who do not have a 
hobby likewise tend to be less well- 
balanced mentally and emotionally. 

Just what does your hobby reveal 
about how well-adjusted you are? 

Studies conducted both at the 
University of Michigan and by the 
Veterans administration show that 
people who have hobbies which are 
mechanical (involving the use of 
tools) or scientific tend to have the 
best-adjusted personalities; while 
those who pursue avocations in the 
musical, literary, or artistic areas 
tend, on the whole, to be the least 
well-balanced. 

The investigators found, howev- 
er, that when a strong interest in 
music, literature or the arts is cou- 
pled with a mechanical or scientific 
hobby, the individual is the most 
likely of all to be well-adjusted. 

In explaining their findings, psy- 
chologists point out that in the se- 
lection of a leisure interest, the less 
well-balanced individual tends to 
emphasize fantasy rather than prac- 
tical, down-to-earth performance. 

Suppose your hobby is a sport? 
Much depends on what sport you 
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take up. Although this field has 
been only partly explored by psy- 
chologists, some very interesting 
personality differences have already 
been observed. 

Studies conducted at the Univer- 
sity of California have shown, for 
example, that badminton players 
are much more extroverted and less 
self-centered than volley-ball play- 
ers; and that volley-ball players 
tend to be considerably more un- 
stable mentally and emotionally 
than basketball players. 

The man who prefers volley ball 
above other sports is likely to be 
lacking in self-confidence, doesn’t 
like to face situations alone, and has 
a fear of not being able to “measure 
up.” And volley ball is a game 
which permits him the satisfaction 
of winning occasionally while re- 
quiring a minimum of skill and 
competitive effort. 

Stamp collectors not only score 
appreciably higher on world-knowl- 
edge tests than noncollectors, but 
they possess mental ability which 
is considerably greater than that of 
the general population. 

Some time ago a Clark-univer- 
sity study analyzed the personality 
traits of devotees of four leading 
hobbies: stamp collecting, music, 
photography, and model engineer- 
ing. The stamp collectors were 
found to be the happiest and best 
adjusted. The biggest percentage 
of maladjusted persons were found 
among the amateur musicians. 
Those who had chosen photogra- 
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phy as a hobby ranked second to 
the stamp collectors, as far as well- 
balanced personalities were con- 
cerned. The miniature engineering 
hobbyists ranked behind the ama- 
teur photographers on personality 
tests, but were found to be better 
adjusted than the music group. 


Does a child’s hobby provide an 
indication of his intelligence? 

For more than ten years, scien- 
tists in leading universities and re- 
search foundations have been seek- 
ing an answer to this question. 
Perhaps the most comprehensive 
study was conducted by the noted 
psychologist, Dr. Paul L. Boynton. 
He made a survey of nearly 5,000 
6th-grade children from 258 schools 
in 31 states, representing every re- 
gion of the U.S. 

Boys whose chief hobby was col- 
lecting averaged the highest I.Q. 
scores. And those who had no 
hobbies ranked among the lowest. 
In summing up the findings of 
the study, Dr. Boynton noted that 
children who spend a great deal of 
leisure time studying were not 
found to be exceptionally bright. 
In fact, the survey showed this in- 
terest to be frequently associated 
with mediocrity. 

Other findings: the brightest 
boys tended to participate in col- 
lecting, reading books, traveling, 
and making things. 

Those less well-endowed men- 
tally tended to prefer going to 
shows, riding their bicycles, reading 
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comics, watching television—or had 


no hobbies. 


What about girls’ hobbies? 

The same study showed that 
girls in the higher I.Q. brackets 
tend toward playing musical in- 
struments, collecting, club activities, 
dramatics, and book reading. 


Are hobbies sometimes an indi- 
cation of neurosis? 

Yes, when they are used as an 
escape from the realities of life. As 
psychologist William H. Mikesell 
and Gordon Hanson point out in 
their recent book Psychology of 
Adjustment: “Often people take up 
hobbies without realizing they may 
serve as a shelter from the vicissi- 
tudes of life. When a person col- 
lects butterflies and then uses her 
hobby as an excuse to forego all so- 
cial engagements, she is using her 
hobby as a refuge. She prefers 
butterflies to humans because she 
is a misfit with people.” 

And psychiatrist David H. Fink, 
who has just completed a study of 
the matter, finds that the man who 


frequently changes his hobby tends 
to be definitely neurotic. His hob- 
bies, says Dr. Fink, don’t represent 
real interests, but sporadic whims, 
indicative of emotional immaturity 
and an unstable personality. 


What effect does a hobby have 
on marital happiness? 

Sociologists find that hobbies 
shared by both husband and wife 
do the most to assure a happy mar- 
riage. But where one spouse de- 
votes a large part of his free time 
to a pursuit which doesn’t interest 
the other, it frequently affects do- 
mestic relations adversely. 

How to cope with this problem? 
First realize, as sociologists Ernest 
W. Burgess and Paul Wallin point 
out, that the hobby activities of 
husband and wife almost always 
have to be readjusted after mar- 
riage, if the marriage is to be a 
really happy one. This doesn’t 
mean that previous interests need 
be abandoned, but rather modified. 
But what will pay the biggest divi- 
dends is an additional hobby inter- 
est which both can enjoy. 


Nun Sense 


A won-Catuotic building inspector was required to check some remodeling 
being done in a convent. It was the first trme he had ever talked to nuns. 
When he got back to the office, a Catholic friend asked him how his visit 


had gone. 


“Fine,” he said. “Everything was all right. Those nuns are wonderful 
ladies. But there’s one thing that puzzled me—I don’t know how they do it.” 


“Do what?” his friend asked. 


“The make-up. Faces, cheeks, lips—you’d think they were natural.” 


Redemptorist Record (Sept-Oct. ’54). 





Shouting Through 


the Iron Curtain 


s\ 


Radio Free Europe lets captive peoples 


hear both sides of the news and 


their leaders’ double talk 


By Martin J. Mot 


Condensed from the Eagle* 


HAVE SEEN at first hand the 
| functioning of Radio Free 
| Europe. As national chair- 
man of the Freedom committee of 
the Eagles, I visited its mammoth 
radio transmitters at Munich, Ger- 
many. I beamed a message to the 
oppressed peoples in the commu- 
nist-dominated countries. 

I stood on the Czech border to 
release a Freedom balloon (in- 
scribed Svoboda, Czech for Free- 
dom), and peered across the Iron 
Curtain at the barbed-wire barri- 
cades which divide the free world 
from the slave world. And I talked 
with leaders of West Germany, 
with American military men, radio- 
station personnel, and with people 
living in the free sectors. 

At Munich, the broadcasting 
studios are in a three-story block- 
long building. The studios house 
23 transmitters that send their 
messages into Czechoslovakia, Po- 
land, Hungary, Bulgaria, and Ru- 
mania, for 20 hours daily. 


At the microphones, you find 
various types of people. Some have 
only recently escaped from com- 
munist-dominated countries. Now 
they speak in their native tongue 
to their friends and relatives back 
home of the promise of the future 
in lands of freedom, and give the 
lie to Soviet-distorted accounts of 
conditions in their new homes. 
Those who have fled are eager to 
broadcast. By pre-arrangement be- 
fore leaving their captive country, 
some have already told those at 
home to await their broadcast. 

Listeners are urged to resist the 
Kremlin at any cost until’ freedom 
can be won. Some broadcasters are 
former political leaders, educators, 
clergymen, entertainers—all assisted 
by American communications ex- 
perts. The escapees tell of the deep 
impression Radio Free Europe 
broadcasts have made on the mil- 
lions in the satellite countries who 
would get no honest news except 
by secret radio. 


*2401 W. Wisconsin Ave., Milwaukee 3, Wis. February, 1955. Copyright 1955 by the Fraternal Order of 
Eagles, and reprinted with permisston. 
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The monitoring station at Schleiss- 
heim, outside Munich on a former 
Luftwaffe airfield, afforded me an 
opportunity to learn how Radio 
Free Europe refutes false Russian 
propaganda. I listened in on Soviet 
broadcasts, all recorded by mon- 
itors. From their stations in Mos- 
cow, Krakow, Belgrade, and other 
centers, the Russians tell the peoples 
of the free countries that conditions 
are improving in Czechoslovakia 
as a result of the Soviet-controlled 
agriculture. In broadcasts to their 
own people, they adopt a different 
tactic. They complain that the work- 
ers are not industrious enough, and 
that they are evading taxes. Such 
Russian double-talk is intercepted, 
recorded, and played back across 
the Iron Curtain. 

The monitoring stations also pick 
up secret Soviet transmissions of 
important events. When Beria was 
arrested, Radio Free Europe was 
broadcasting the news to the Rus- 
sians seven hours before the Soviet 
stations." The death of Stalin was 
revealed by Radio Free Europe five 
hours before the Russian stations 
carried the news. Thus, Radio 
Free Europe forces the Russians to 
release news which they would like 
to withhold. 

From Munich, I went by bus to 
Radio Free Europe’s new balloon- 
launching installation at Freyhun, 
near Passau, in the Bavarian forest. 
There I took part in sending hun- 
dreds of thousands of leaflets across 
the borders to the people of Czech- 
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oslovakia and Hungary. We re- 
leased 1,500 balloons over the Ba- 
varian mountains. 

The balloons carried messages 
by escapees, and described eco- 
nomic conditions in the free coun- 
tries. The Russians betray their 
concern over such balloon flights 
by imposing severe penalties for 
persons who find the balloons and 
fail to report them to the police. 
Any person who removes the leaf- 
lets may be put in jail. Soviet 
secret police have organized squad- 
rons to seek them, and planes are 
instructed to shoot them down. 

But despite these precautions, 
many of the balloons complete 
their missions. Some workers in 
the fields, I was told, see a balloon 
floating to earth in daylight, but 
pay no attention. Then, at night, 
they go out and pick it up. To 
confound the communists and pro- 
tect the finder of a balloon, Radio 
Free Europe will vary the number 
of leaflets in each. Some will con- 
tain ten or 12 messages, others 15, 
17, or 50, so the Russians cannot 
determine whether or not any have 
been removed. 

My tour of communist-ruled 
East Berlin, in army buses, enabled 
me to observe another contrast be- 
tween the two areas. We entered 
East Berlin through the Branden- 
burg gate. Free passage between 
the two sectors is permitted, but 
Russian soldiers guard the entrance 
ways. 


William E. Griffith, Radio Free 
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Europe’s political advisor, told me 
that the broadcasts and leaflet cam- 
paigns have generated terrific pres- 
sures against the Soviet regimes, 
forcing them to make concessions 
to the subject peoples. 

“The idea now,” he said, “is to 
establish a mass opposition move- 
ment within these countries, a 
movement which will fight on the 
farms and in the factories for con- 
crete, achievable goals that will not 
endanger the lives of the people. 
We can say with all modesty that 
for the first time in the history of 
political warfare it is possible to 
compete with totalitarian regimes 
on their own terms.” 

How Radio Free Europe is aid- 
ing the Allies’ military effort was 
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explained to me in Paris at a brief- 
ing by Gen. Alfred M. Gruenther, 
supreme Allied commander in 
Europe. 

“Within five, six, or possibly ten 
years,” General Gruenther - said, 
“our military force will be strong 
enough to stop any Soviet attack. 
Meanwhile, by keeping up pres- 
sures, we can help to prevent them 
from leading from strength every 
time they sit down to play at the 
conference table.” 

Radio Free Europe has a terrific 
impact upon observers. Through 
Radio Free Europe, we hold out 
the promise of freedom and a bet- 
ter day of peace, good will, and 
brotherhood among all the peoples 
of the world. 


Kid Stuff 


A uirrLe cirt, born and bred in Indiana, never had seen the ocean, and 
looked forward to her first vacation in Florida. When she and her family 
arrived at the beach, her daddy folded her in his arms and treated her to her 

first taste of surf. She was squealing with joy when she rejoined mother. 
“T just love the ocean, mommy,” she enthused, “especially when it flushes.” 
Bennett Cerf in This Week (9 Jan. °55). 


GranDMOTHER kept a peacock on her farm. We were visiting her one day, 
when little Mary wandered out into the yard and discovered it. After gazing 
in silent admiration, she ran back into the house and cried out, “Oh, granny, 


come see! One of your chickens is in bloom.” Eastman Survey (May °54). 


Six-year-otp Henry was feeling very odd. He had been sitting on his foot 
for the better part of an hour, and now it was “asleep.” Trying to describe 
his plight to his mother, he finally came up with, “Mama, my foot feels 
like ginger ale.” Our Lady of the Sacred Heart (Nov. ’54). 





Tony Zale Is Still Punching 


Chicago’s CYO gymnasium boys are learning more than boxing from him 


By WiiuaM F, 
(Rep) GLEAsoN 


‘ony Zare, former 
middleweight box- 
ing champion of the 
world, is working at 
the Catholic Youth or- 
ganization gymnasium 
in Chicago. Tony stops 
near the heavy punch- 
ing bag. He watches 
as 6-foot-2, 220-pound 
Andy Kosinar moves 
the bag with his fists 
turns to Zale with a “How’m I 
doing?” look. Pulling on a pair of 
bag-punching gloves, the older 
man quietly says, “Try it this 
Way. 

Kosinar watches intently. This 
boxing coach knows what he’s talk- 
ing about. Zale blasts the bag with 
a left, a right, and another left as 
he once blasted the ribs of Rocky 
Graziano. 

Kosinar steps back in, and tries 
to imitate Tony’s precision punch- 
ing. He tries twice, three times, 
four times. “That’s much better,” 
Zale says. Then he moves on to 
another pupil. 

The light punching bag is just 
a blur between the flying fists of 


Condensed from the 
Holy Name Journal* 


middleweight Sterling 
Williams and _ the 
wooden platform. 
“Punch faster, Dad, 
faster!” Tony shouts. 
“Okay, Pops,” Wil- 
liams answers. 
Sterling, 22, was the 
first to call Tony Dad 
and Pops. Now Zale 
uses the same_nick- 
names for Williams when they get 
into a bantering session. There is 
more than jest in the nicknames, 
however. Zale is a second father 
to the kids who come to the CYO 
for recreation and guidance. 

Zale, 41, is still in there swing- 
ing. He retired from the ring al- 
most seven years ago, but right 
now he is involved in the greatest 
fight of his life. He is fighting 
juvenile delinquency. 

Tony’s pupils at the CYO range 
from 15 years through 24. The 
majority are under 21. This is the 
age group that can cause a maxi- 
mum of trouble when it has a 
minimum of supervision. 

Zale has been an_ inspiration 
to Sterling Williams, 160-pound 
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champ of the CYO. Young Ster- 
ling is the father of two infants. 
He and his family live in a 14- 
room basement apartment in the 
heart of Chicago’s main Negro 
district. 

Williams’ life in Chicago is difh- 
cult, but it is a paradise compared 
to his childhood in Mississippi. 
“My family was desperately poor,” 
Sterling says. “I’m one of nine 
children, seven of them boys. | 
can remember standing in the re- 
lief lines when I was a little kid.” 

Lou Vivado, 22, is another of 
Tony’s protégés. Lou lost his 


mother when he was “five or six.” 
His hard-pressed father placed Lou 
and two brothers in Angel Guard- 
ian orphanage. Later, the young- 


sters were transferred'to the Work- 
ing Boys’ home. 

The routine at the home was 
strict, up every morning at 5:30, 
in bed at 9:30 p.m., but Lou en- 
joyed his ten years there. He 
learned to box and played football 
at St. Patrick’s High school. The 
home truly became home to him. 

After serving in the army, Lou 
decided. to return to boxing. He 
was good enough to reach the 
North Side finals in the 135-pound 
open (experienced) division dur- 
ing a recent tournament. 

Everett Howard Perkins, an 
impish 16-year-old lightweight, has 
given Zale many laughs and some 
anxious moments. Everett, “like 
Sterling, lives in Chicago’s jam- 
packed Negro district. He knows 
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too many kids who have been in 
trouble with the police. 

Perkins works as a_ shoeshine 
boy to help his mother keep her 
family of five children together. 
The father “disappeared” when 
Everett was three. 

It is boys like these that Tony 
Zale fights for today. Considering 
the tough raps that life gave Ster- 
ling, Lou, and Everett, they could 
have wound up as statistics in the 
juvenile-delinquency files. But they 
didn’t. They are good kids, and 
Tony knows how to bring out the 
best in them. 

Zale understands these young- 
sters and their problems. No mat- 
ter how tough his pupils may be 
having it, Coach Tony can tell 
them of tougher days. 

Like Lou and Everett, Tony lost 
a parent early in life. The future 
champion’s father was killed by a 
car when Tony was only two years 
old. Tony, too, is one of a large 
family. His widowed mother, a 
Polish immigrant, reared seven 
children. 

Like all his boys, Anthony Flo- 
rian Zaleski (Tony’s real name) 
had to combine boxing with hard 
work. Twice he returned to a job 
in the steel mill when he became 
discouraged with his progress in 
the ring. That’s how he acquired 
his Man of Steel nickname. 

The boys know that Tony never 
gave up. He finally became mid- 
dleweight champion of the world 
by a decision over George Abrams. 
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That was on Nov. 28, 1941. Nine 
days later, the Japanese bombed 
Pearl Harbor. The new middle-s 
weight king enlisted in the navy. 

When 31-year-old Tony was dis- 
charged after almost four years, he 
was considered past his peak. 
There was a dynamic middle- 
weight named Rocky Graziano 
around. Zale would never beat 
Rocky, the experts chorused. But 
Tony won two out of three from 
Graziano in modern boxing’s most 
violent series. 

Tony and Rocky set the record 
for indoor gate receipts. They drew 
$422,918 at the Chicago stadium on 
July 16, 1947. Tony’s share of the 
gate was $120,000 when he lost his 


title to Marcel Cerdan. He retired 
from the ring then. 

On Dec. 30, 1948, soon after his 
retirement, Tony joined the team 
of Bishop Bernard Sheil, founder 
of the CYO. Bishop Sheil was bat- 
tling delinquency long before most 


adults realized it existed. He felt 
that Tony’s presence at the boxing 
center would be beneficial. 

The bishop was right. Tony is 
a champion in the obscurity of the 
CYO gym just as he was in Amer- 
ica’s largest boxing arenas. He 
works conscientiously under box- 
ing director Mike Triolo. He draws 
a small salary, but money doesn’t 
explain why he’s there. 

“Taking this job was the natural 
thing for me,” Tony says. “I had 
boxed since I was a little fel- 
low. It was my life. I wanted to 
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stay with it, and I knew I could 
help the boys who come down 
here.” 

Sterling Williams says, “When 
I first joined the CYO I was sur- 
prised to see Tony. I didn’t think 
a man so famous would bother to 
work with a bunch of kids. 

“Tony realizes it’s sometimes 
hard for me to get down here to 
train after I’ve been working all 
day. If I come in not feeling just 
right, he'll know it right away. 
He’ll smile and say, ‘What’s bother- 
ing you, Pops?’ Pretty soon he'll 
have me smiling too.” 

In his quiet way, Zale solves 
many problems for his boys. After 
investigating, the boxing coach 
learned that Everett Perkins, be- 
sides his boxing workout and his 
school work, practiced football an 
hour a day and worked as a shoe- 
shine boy every night until mid- 
night. 

Tony took his student-boxer-foot- 
ball player-businessman aside for a 
man-to-man talk. 

“Tony told me I was doing too 
much,” Perkins recalls. “He said 
he didn’t care whether I gave up 
football or boxing, but that I bet- 
ter give up something. That’s 
what impressed me. You'd think a 
boxing coach would say quit play- 
ing football. But Tony wasn’t wor- 
ried about the boxing team. He 
was worrying about me.” Ev re- 
luctantly chose to retire from foot- 
ball. 


The first time Lou Vivado en- 
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countered the champ, Zale offered 
seven words of advice. “Take that 
gum out of your mouth,” Tony 
said. Lou had been chomping away 
during a workout. Tony empha- 
sized the point that a boxer must 
learn to keep his mouth shut. 

There are other things that Tony 
stresses without preaching. “He 
tells us to keep in shape, no drink- 
ing, no smoking,” Lou says. When 
Tony talks about clean living, it 
isn’t one of those “do as I say, 
not as I do” routines. He neither 
drinks nor smokes and the night- 
life belt has never held any fas- 
cination for him. 


Andy Kosinar, the big heavy- 


weight, has a more fortunate back- 
ground than the other prize pupils. 


Andy’s dad is a print-shop fore- 


man, and the Kosinars have their 
own home. Although boys from 
“good” homes also get into trouble 
in Chicago, Andy is too busy for 
mischief. His biggest training 
problem is his appetite. 

Hunger pangs seized Andy on 
the night of his first scheduled 
bout in the CYO tourney. “I went 
down to the coffee shop and or- 
dered a snack,” the big kid says. 
“A dish of cottage cheese, a cup of 
coffee and a piece of strawberry 
cream pie were in front of me 
when Tony walked in. He looked 
at the food, and said, ‘I hope you 
don’t get punched in the stomach 
tonight.’ ” 

Zale reveals why he couldn’ 
bring himself to lecture the heavy- 
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weight. did exactly the same 
thing before my first amateur 
fight,” he chuckles. “My mother 
insisted that I eat a big meal before 
I left. It was a Friday night, so 
she made me fill up on cheese and 
milk. 

“In the second round the other 
guy belted me in the stomach. I 
didn’t remember a thing after that 
punch although I managed to last 
out the four rounder. But, brother! 
Was I sick to my stomach in the 
dressing room afterward! That 
taught me not to eat much before 
a fight.” 

Luckily, suffer 


Andy didn’t 


Tony’s fate. His debut was post- 


poned for one night. 

Some folks believe that Tony is 
working with boys like Kosinar, 
Williams, Vivado, and Perkins to 
forget a personal heartbreak. Tony 
was divorced by his wife in 1951. 
The divorce hurt him deeply, be- 
cause he is a good Catholic. 

Bishop Sheil and his successor 
as director of the CYO, Msgr. Ed- 
ward J. Kelly, know the circum- 
stances of the divorce. They also 
know that Tony is not the type to 
feel sorry for himself. They respect 
Zale for the wholesome, unselfish 
man he is. 

“Tony’s life, both in and out of 
the ring, provides a tremendous 
character outline for a boy to fol- 
low,” the bishop has said. “He has 
an instinctive sense of kindness 
that enables him to do so much 
with these young fellows. His mere 
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presence has a stimulating effect 
on the boys who come to us.” 

Tony visits with his wife and 
lovely daughters, Mary, 11, and 
Theresa, 9, two or three times a 
week. He has a full schedule in 
addition to CYO work. As a mas- 
ter sergeant in the army reserve, 
he trains soldier boxers once a 
week. He makes speeches at Holy 
Name society meetings. He refer- 
ees occasionally. Last winter, he 
visited military installations in 
Germany, France, England, and 
North Africa with a troupe of 
USO entertainers. 

Because Tony made a lot of 
money in his bouts with Graziano 
and Cerdan, he is generally con- 
sidered one of America’s wealthiest 
retired boxers. His financial status 
isn’t quite that good. 


The income-tax man took a size- 
able bite out of those big purses. 
What was left does make a nice 
nest egg. “But I couldn't live on 
it for the rest of my life without 
working,” Tony declares. 

It is the good luck of the kids 
at the CYO that Tony is working 
for them. Like the CYO, Tony 
doesn’t ask questions about a boy’s 
religion. Andy Kosinar and Lou 
Vivado are Catholics; Sterling Wil- 
liams and Everett Perkins are not. 
It might be said that Tony is doing 
missionary work in a gymnasium. 
In his way, he is winning souls. 

He is the good right hand of 
Monsignor Kelly. The priest and 
the prize fighter form a powerful 
partnership, the cross and the up- 
percut, in the fight against juvenile 
delinquency. 
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Has Bore Chuseok Soin Youise Money 


The Home and School 
association of Holy Trini- 
ty parish, Milwaukee, had 
paper napkins printed 
with the prayers for Grace 
before and after meals. 
We sold the napkins to 
parishioners and friends. 
Our association has tallied $240 so 
far, and I’m sure that the meal pray- 
ers are now said in many more 


homes than before. 
Mrs. William Tessler. 





The Rosary Society of St. John’s 
church in Newcomb, N.Y., distributed 
small money banks with the blessings 
before and after meals printed on two 
sides. It is suggested that a penny 
be put into the bank at each meal. If 
three pennies are put in each day, 
there is $10.95 for the church fund 
at the end of one year. Just the mem- 
bership of our society alone netted 
$300. And we got into the habit of 


saying Grace at every meal. 
Mary Yandon. 


[Has your parish employed a novel and interesting plan for raising money? If so, write THe 
Caruo.ic Dicest. For each letter used, we will pay $10 on publication. Manuscripts submitted 
for this department cannot be acknowledged nor returned—Ed.| 














Vietnam Exiles Find Homes 


They have chosen to leave everything they possessed rather than 
live under communism 


By Bessie Hackett 
Condensed from the Manila Bulletin* 


tidal wave of humanity that 
came flooding into South Vietnam 
after the cease-fire signed in Geneva 
last July 21. The refugees glutted 
sidewalks, streets, quickly-pitched 
tent areas as well as buildings. 

Not all were poor, I found upon 
visiting them in the South in De- 
cember. There were well-to-do 
farmers, fishermen, merchants, ar- 
tisans, teachers, skilled laborers, 
professional people, soldiers and 
their families, and students. They 
had one thing in common: they 
would not live under communist 
rule. 

The evacuation plan was still in 
draft form when tens of thousands 
arrived in Saigon and at Cap St. 
Jacques on the southeast coast. The 
Free Vietnamese government, bare- 
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ly two weeks old, called for help. 
The French military offered air and 
sea transportation south, the U.S. 
navy pitched in, and the U.S. 
Operations mission built and ran 
camps. The mission has also pro- 
vided building equipment and ma- 
terials for permanent locations and 
the money to tide over the refu- 
gees. Forty-two reception centers 
sprang up in Saigon alone. 

About 530,000 refugees had by 
the close of 1954 arrived in South 
Vietnam, of whom only about 150,- 
000 are resettled in permanent lo- 
cations. About 100,000 more are 
expected—if the communists allow 
them to leave. 

Arrival in Free Vietnam is not 
the end of the problem. The whole 
program is aimed toward the point 
when a refugee becomes a self-sus- 
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*Manila, P.I. Dec. 20-21, 1954. Copyright 1954 by the Manila Bulletin, and reprinted with permission. 
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taining member of the community. 
This involves the integrating of 
more than half a million newcom- 
ers into the life and economy of a 
region with a population of 11 
million, without upsetting the 
economy. 

The reception centers are sup- 
posed to be only passing-through 
places. Refugees are supposed to 
stay in them only two weeks or so 
before removal to permanent re- 
settlement camps in one or another 
of 12 provinces in land-rich Free 
Vietnam. Large acreages of unde- 
veloped public land are suitable for 
rice growing; much such land is 
virgin forest; there is land for dry 
farming, and fishing areas for those 
who have lived by the sea. Unfor- 
tunately, preparation of resettle- 
ment camps’ hasn’t been able to 
keep pace with arrival of refugees, 
who have been forced to remain 
longer than planned in the crowd- 
ed reception centers. 

At first, the refugees were given 
12 piastres apiece daily for food, 
with six piastres for small children. 
(The official exchange is 35 piastres 
per dollar; 57 on the black market.) 
In late October this plan was 
changed to a flat sum: 700 piastres 
per person, 400 down and the rest 
when he starts life on his own. (It 
costs about 3,000 piastres to build 
a suitable house.) As a start, each 
family (five is considered a family 
unit) gets a paillotte (bamboo and 
thatch house), a garden plot, plus 
a half to one hectare (about two 
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and a half acres) of farming land. 

The money is paid to the refu- 
gees by the Vietnamese govern- 
ment through provincial officials or 
village priests. The billions of 
piastres come out of funds granted 
to the Vietnamese government by 
the U.S., which has so far under- 
written this refugee resettlement 
to the tune of $40 million. 

The province governors have 
been most cooperative. Especially 
enthusiastic is Gov. Ho Bao Thanh 
of Bien Hoa province, one of the 
largest in South Vietnam, already 
oversaturated with refugees. It 
seems they all wish to go to Bien 
Hoa: the grapevine carried news 
of friends and relatives settled 
there. Resettlement there was or- 
dered stopped at 50,000, but 90,000 
are building sturdy thatch homes 
and intend to stay. 

Wherever I inquired about the 
refugee situation, even in Cambo- 
dia, I was told, “You must talk to 
Monsignor Harnett. He’s been 
with them from the beginning and 
probably knows more about them 
than anybody else.” I found the 
monsignor in the 4th-floor office of 
the National Catholic Welfare con- 
ference in downtown Saigon. 

Msgr. Joseph J. Harnett has 
drawn up plans for refugee resettle- 
ment, and sketched village layouts; 
has been exceptionally helpful to 
priests accompanying their flocks 
south; and has administered the 
Newc aid and spurred the refugees 
to help themselves. 
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I spent a whole day in Bien Hoa, 
traveling almost 100 kilometers 
north of Saigon visiting ten reset- 
tlement camps. I went along with 
Monsignor Harnett and Bishop 
Pham Ngoc Chi (pronounced 
Tee), who once had the parish of 
Bui Chu in North Vietnam and is 
himself a refugee. 

The main reason for our excur- 
sion in Bien Hoa province was the 
blessing of a market place at one of 
the new villages along an 11-kilo- 
meter stretch of refugee-settled road- 
way. Bishop Chi would officiate. 

We passed a cluster of thatch 
huts set back about ten or 15 yards 
from the road. The refugees had 
cut trees, and were using the ma- 
terial for their houses. About 20,000 
people from the Haiphong, North 
Vietnam, area were in this section. 
I saw the Vietnamese and papal 
flags flying side by side, as over 
almost every village in this area. 

A couple of kilometers on we 
stopped at Honai, a village peopled 
by several thousand former resi- 
dents of the Hanoi area. This is 
one section that has been the target 
of much criticism. Water is scarce, 
and the land is hard clay, bad for 
farming, and dotted with petrified 
termite hills. 

“It isn’t good,” admitted Mon- 
signor Harnett, “but it isn’t im- 
possible. The question is: can they 
make a living?” 

Here groups of workers had 
built houses before the families 
moved in. The huts are of thatch 
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with the bare ground as_ floor, 
which seems not unusual in Viet- 
nam. Most of the occupants had 
already made attempts at garden 
plots, under the leadership of ener- 
getic Father Tho. I saw kang- 
kong, radishes, pechay, mustard 
greens, sweet potatoes, squash, corn, 
peanuts growing in neat beds, but 
they did look rather anemic. 

The enthusiasm over our visit 
was overwhelming. The people 
cheered and followed us around. 
At the school, the children glee- 
fully filled the benches as Mon- 
signor Harnett grabbed a long stick 
and playfully pointed to letters on 
the blackboard. They chorused the 
lesson all the way through twice. 

Father Tho mentioned that he 
even had a maternity ward. Here 
we found a young mother with a 
three-day-old son, first child born 
in the village. He was named for 
Monsignor Harnett, Joseph Vu 
Tien Nam. This area is to be 
known as Sacred Heart parish. 

As we turned to leave, the people 
fell to their knees for Bishop Chi’s 
blessing and many kissed his ring. 
There had been no signal; it was 
a spontaneous show of devotion. 

Along the way, we were joined 
by the chef de province, Gov. Ho 
Bao Thanh, who insisted that we 
come to see his kermesse, or fair. 
Bulldozers were clearing a large 
vacant lot and workers were put- 
ting finishing touches to thatch 
booths, in which space had been 
sold to Saigon and Bien Hoa mer- 
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chants. A railroad runs within a 
few yards of the site, and fare from 
Saigon is a mere five piastres. The 
governor even had arranged a 
parking lot, was talking about his 
entertainment features and a free 
milk bar. He expected his kermesse 
to make a million piastres for the 
refugees, and the booths would 
later be used to house 400 families 
of the Thay Binh area. This new 
village was to be known as the 
Cité de Notre Dame d’Imaculata 
Concepcion. 

We finally arrived at the village 
with the new market place, more 
than two hours late, and our party 
augmented by a carload of vusis- 
usoM personnel. A shout of wel- 
come went up from thousands of 
throats. Flags were flying and there 
was a bamboo arch inscribed with 
a greeting. 

The program got under way: 
welcome to the “American team”; 
enthusiastic and very loud singing 
by the children; a speech by the 
governor, who practically preached 
a sermon as he likened the flight 
of the refugees to that of the Holy 
Family. Bishop Chi also spoke, 
and Monsignor Harnett said that 
“those who follow the will of God 
will have the benediction of God.” 

After the program, beer and 
orange pop were produced, and as I 
wondered which to choose, glasses 
were handed to us, beer and orange 
mixed! As we started for the mar- 
ket place across the street, the crowd 
broke ranks and surged about us. 
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Children peered up, smiling and 
curious. Nobody wanted to miss a 
thing that was going on. This cer- 
tainly looked like self-confidence 
and freedom to me—no signs of 
fear of being “forcibly evacuated.” 

We visited village after village. 
Wherever a church was finished, 
we were led there first, literally 
carried there in the surge of the 
crowd. There would be prayers, 
singing, and Monsignor Harnett’s 
speech. These churches are long, 
ground-level paillottes, with bench- 
es still to be installed. One group 
of children sang the same tune 
over and over: “Blessed Mother 
Mary, have pity on Vietnam. The 
skies are somber. War has de- 
stroyed everything. Extend your 
hand, so that Vietnam may sur- 
mount all tribulation.” 

At one village we were greeted 
with the news that the refugees 
had discovered two  clear-water 
springs. Nothing would do but we 
had to visit the springs; also a 
bed of caillou. Caillou are white 
pebbles used in road construction, 
and bring 500 piastres per cubic 
meter. The bishop had obtained 
permission for the refugees to claim 
anything found on land assigned 
to them. 

We drove through a long stretch 
of road bordered by thriving, 
French-owned rubber plantations. | 
had heard that there was enough 
employment here to take care of tens 
of thousands of refugees. But this 
is strictly ruled out. In the first 
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place, the Vietnamese, who at one 
time were imported from the North 
to work on these plantations, have 
come to associate rubber planta- 
tions with slavery. I am _ told, 
though, that conditions have 
changed and many companies now 
provide good housing and school 


facilities for laborers and_ their 
families. 
The French themselves refuse 


refugees for the plantations. A 
French colonel held up his hands 
in mock horror: “Never, never! 
Then the Vietminh could say we 
brought them down here to be 
slaves.” 

One extraprogressive village, 
Thanh Hoa, is peopled largely by 
former residents of the towns of 
Phat Diem and Bui Chu (Bishop 
Chi’s old parish). This area has 
rich soil, and adjoins a thick bam- 
boo forest. The houses were sub- 
stantial structures of bamboo with 
thatch roofs (one even had two 
stories) and the men were busy 
building. There was a good-sized 
church, a meeting place, school- 
house, and an information center! 

I looked at the faces crowding 
us, and picked one at random for 
an interview. He was Antonio 
Dao, 56, a farmer from Phucnhac 
in the North. He had a wife and 
seven children. 

He left Phucnhac because the 
Vietminh had moved into his vil- 
lage as early as June 30, and life 
had become unbearable. The Viet- 
minh had burned the seminary, 
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violated the bones of martyrs, 
cursed the bishops, made them 
attend political meetings, and 
wouldn’t allow the people to see 
their pastors. And they had made 
the children do the danse de la 
paix (communist peace dance), 
boys and girls together! 

Dao and his family liked their 
new home. They were now run- 
ning the free milk bar established 
by the newc in their village. 

Some kilometers farther we came 
to the French army’s pilot village 
of Gia Kiem. This was a tent city, 
and the people seemed more drab 
than those we had visited earlier. 
These refugees, about 6,800 of 
them, had been here only about 
ten days. 

Here I talked to a young man 
using homemade bamboo crutches. 
He explained he had been wound- 
ed in the leg i in the “battle of Bui 
Chu seminary.” 

He was John Van, .28, and he 
came from Hatri in Bui Chu prov- 
ince. Married and with two daugh- 
ters, both named Mary, he was a 
fisherman and had been in the 
militia two months. With his par- 
ents, brothers and their families, 
30 in all, he had escaped from the 
north on Oct. 23 by raft and ship. 
They think they killed one Viet- 
minh who tried to stop them. 

In Van’s family there were six 
grown brothers; only one was 
working but all had to pay taxes. 
There was no organized persecu- 
tion, but they weren’t allowed to 
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gather to sing or pray; their priest 
was arrested. 

What about forced labor? There 
was a shout of assent, and all be- 
gan to talk. Everyone between the 
ages of 18 and 60, men and women, 
had to work on the railroad up 
near the China border, and would 
have had to do it for about six 
months. 

This tent city, the young French 
captain told us, would soon give 
way to a model village. 

With a young Legionnaire ofh- 
cer and Madame Jeanne Didier of 
the arat (Auxiliare Feminine de 
Terre) I toured Camp de l’Amitie 
(Friendship camp), the reception 
center built and managed by the 
French Foreign legion. There were 
8,700 refugees there, waiting to be 
transferred to a permanent loca- 
tion. They were housed in huge 
American army tents set in straight 
rows. I noticed a group bathing at 
one of the five wells the Legion- 
naires had dug. There was a hos- 
pital and dispensary staffed with 
one very busy doctor, two French 
women nurses, two refugee nurses, 
and three French male nurses. 
Children were playing on swings, 
a seesaw, and a swing-around. 

The open-walled, thatch-roofed 
chapel had a bamboo altar with 
images of the Sacred Hearts of 
Jesus and Mary in painted clay, 
done by Legionnaires. Saints stood 
against the walls, the figures crude- 
ly done and some already crack- 
ing—but they were there. Just out- 


side hung the church bell, a long 
cylinder that had once been a 105 
mm. shell. In the church, several 
people crouched, praying and wail- 
ing in the Tonkinese manner. They 
had recently been through a rare 
ordeal—they had been stranded on 
a sand bar and had finally had to 
swim to rescuing ships. 

But not all resettlement camps 
are as nice as those I saw in Bien 
Hoa province, nor are all the re- 
ception centers like Camp de 
’Amitie or Cap St. Jacques. 

The refugee program and _ its 
officials are still contending with 
several “black eyes.” These are 
mostly some of the centers: still 
remaining in and around Saigon, 
such as warehouses with little ven- 
tilation and almost no sanitation 
facilities. 

But the resettling of half a mil- 
lion people in three months is no 
small task. 

The significant thing is that no- 
where had I seen any signs of peo- 
ple wanting to return to North 
Vietnam, although I had been told 
by some elements that “hundreds 
want to go back.” Nor is there a 
record of anyone actually asking 
to be returned, and transportation 
would be free on the empty ships 
going back for new loads. 

These refugees have known life 
under communist rule—and they 
have chosen to leave behind their 
family homes and all their posses- 
sions rather than continue living 
under it. 












EAR STAMFORD, Conn., I filled 

the gasoline tank of my four- 
door family sedan. Some three 
hours and 140 miles later I pulled 
into a New Jersey service station 
near the Delaware border. “Fill ’er 
up,” I told the attendant. 

I barely had time to get at my 
billfold before he hung the hose 
back on the pump. “Seventy-five 
cents,” he said. “Not quite three 
gallons. You couldn’t have come 
far, mister.” 

I didn’t bother to contradict him. 
You see, for the last five years 
and more I’ve been driving, almost 
apologetically, as if it were an un- 
American act, a European car. It’s 
not a sports job; I’ve reached an 
age where I’d look pretty silly in a 
beret and an underslung Ferrari. 
It’s a good solid family auto, one 
that can hold the kids and a reason- 
able amount of luggage, take me to 
the grocery store or the mountains, 
roll comfortably over dirt roads or 
high-speed throughways. Its cost, 
including duty, is lower than that 
of its cheapest Detroit counterpart. 
I’ve grown increasingly fond of it, 
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My Car Is Big Enough 


The owner of a small European automobile 
tells why he feels no compulsion to 


keep up with the Joneses 


By Rosert A. KNowLTON 


and now I think it’s high time to 
acknowledge this little-publicized 
truth: that on the counts generally 
accepted as important: economy, de- 
pendability, ease of handling, and 
plain utility, many European mod- 
els beat our own product hands 
down. 

Actually, my imported car has 
been two cars, though there was so 
little difference between them that 
I think of them as one. The first I 
drove joyfully for two and a half 
years before deciding to turn it in 
on a new model. 

“Why trade it?” the man at 
the agency asked me. “Anything 
wrong?” 

I had to admit there wasn’t, that 
it ran as smoothly as the day it left 
the showroom. But at that period 
I was still addicted to the American 
habit of shedding an automobile 
every three years. 

“You're not being very sensible,” 
he argued. “The way we figure, 
you’ve barely started to use this 
one.” 

Here, I thought, was a fine ex- 


ample of the relaxed sell. I decided 
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to play along. “Don’t you want me 
to buy another?” 

“Oh, sure,” he said, still serious, 
“if you feel like it. But these babies 
don’t wear out easily. I'll be glad 
to get rid of it for you, but you'll 
have to take $500 less than you paid 
for it new.” 

Only $500 depreciation in two 
and a half years! That made a 
trade-in imperative. 

“One other thing,” he went on. 
“You shouldn’t kid yourself that 
you're getting a radically new mod- 
el. It'll be a lot like this one. Euro- 
pean builders, when they’ve got a 
good car, don’t see the sense, or 
the economics, of changing its looks 
and trimmings every winter.” 

He was right. My new auto could 
have been, well, not a twin, but 
very definitely a brother of the old 
one. I’ve driven it for almost three 
years now. It still gives me 48 miles 
to the gallon on the road (about 40 
in the city). My total repair bill has 
been $18. 

Economy is only one reason why 
i've forsworn the chrome jugger- 
nauts of Detroit. Even more impor- 
tant is parking ease. Three factors 
operate here: wheelbase, overall 
length, and turning circle. In my 
car, these are 82 inches, 142 inches, 
and 27 feet respectively. Compara- 
ble figures for the most popular 
American sedan are 115 inches, 196 
inches, and 38 feet. Downtown I 
can always park within a block or 
two of my destination, usually in a 
space too small for other drivers. 


” 


May 


This saving in length has not 
sacrificed passenger comfort. True, 
excess leg room and “continental” 
overhang have gone by the board. 
You could never convert the back 
seat into a double bed. But then | 
don’t feel any pressing need for 
sleeping arrangements. The short- 
ening is simply ingenuity in the 
use of space. The engine, for ex- 
ample, although perfectly accessible, 
is in the rear, below and behind the 
back seat; this means that the front 
compartment is compressed to the 
size of a luggage carrier. A well 
under the front seat provides foot 
room for back-seat riders, and even 
the gas tank has an odd flat-lozenge 
shape, taking advantage of the emp- 
ty spaces between floorboard and 
frame. 

The rear engine is so logical and 
has so many advantages besides 
space-saving that it seems almost 
incredible that no American design- 
ers have adopted it. In the first 
place, it means that with most of 
the car’s weight over the rear 
wheels, you don’t skid or get ice- 
bound, ever. I once drove easily up 
the steep bridle paths of Washing- 
ton’s Rock Creek parkway on a 
glazed and sleeting night when the 
conventional exits from the ravine 
were blocked by stalled Detroit 
models. Secondly, it eliminates the 
need for a long drive shaft. The 
rear engine transmits power direct- 
ly and efficiently to the rear axle; 
this means, in turn, that the whole 
frame can sit several inches closer 
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to the ground while keeping the 
same road clearance as American 
cars. 

A third advantage is the complete 
absence of engine odor. The aver- 
age driver is thoroughly condi- 
tioned to the hot, metallic miasma 
that seeps through Detroit floor- 
boards; it takes a trip in a rear- 
engine model to show him how 
clean-smelling the countryside can 
be. 

Most European engines have only 
four cylinders. This is probably the 
greatest bar to their acceptance in 
the U.S. Yet for the average Amer- 
ican driver, eight cylinders are a 
pointless waste. Racing drivers set 
new records at Indianapolis year aft- 
er year in four-cylinder models; Joe 
Whitecollar certainly doesn’t need 
eight to fight the traffic at Elm and 
Main on his daily trip to the office. 

My own car packs 24 horses un- 
der the hood, a tiny herd compared 
with the 162 in the most popular 
American auto. This hasn’t slowed 
my driving at all. Once, just to see 
what my car would do, I pushed it 
to 72 miles per hour before caution 
lifted my foot from the accelerator. 

Aside from prestige, the main 
reason for such tremendously pow- 
erful engines lies in the weight they 
must pull. My European car, which 
has many aluminum parts, weighs 
1,100 pounds. The most popular 
U.S. auto weighs 3,470 pounds. I 
can’t think of any advantages con- 
ferred by the extra tonnage; it costs 
more to move, and since many state 
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license fees are based on weight, it 
even costs more to register. 

The simplicity of European cars 
does not make them austerity mod- 
els. Their designers have eliminated 
the meaningless accessories, but not 
the convenient. The make I drive, 
for example, comes equipped with 
synchromesh gears; electric wind- 
shield wipers; adjustable seats; in- 
terior and parking lights; built-in 
heater and defroster; directional sig- 
nals; and even a light over the en- 
gine in case you have to change a 
spark plug at night. There are no 
“extras,” and it does not have rear- 
seat television, hideaway bar, or FM 
radio. The whole thing is available 
in black, green, blue or brown, but 
no flamingo pink nor two-tone Las 
Vegas yellow. 

American industry prides itself, 
usually with good reason, on giving 
the customer what he wants. In the 
case of automobiles, however, it 
seems that the customer has been 
huckstered into thinking he wants 
glittering chrome, unusable horse- 
power, and the luxury of a club 
lounge. 

Sure, I miss the delightful unnec- 
essary little refinements Detroit 
wants to sell me, the breeze-condi- 
tioning and the power-slide win- 
dows. I even miss the jet-engine 
thrust on a crowded city street 
where I can’t use it, and the molded 
taillight assembly that costs a hun- 
dred bucks to replace every time it’s 
nicked at a drive-in movie. But I 
don’t think I miss them much. 





The Russians at Play 


Fun in the USSR isn't funny 


By RicHarp HiLton 
Condensed from “Military Attaché in Moscow’’* 


Major-General Hilton served for a 
year as military attaché to the British 
embassy in Moscow. 


A 


s My ship left the Finnish 
port of Helsinki for Russia, 
there was a yacht race go- 


ing on. It was a beautiful sight. We 
watched the racers pass, and a fel- 
low passenger, a diplomat return- 
ing to Moscow after his leave, 


remarked, “Take a good look at 
them. It is the last time that you 
will see grown-up people enjoying 
any spontaneous fun for many a 
long day.” 

There is plenty of fun of a sort in 
the Soviet Union, but it is all highly 
organized. If you like your recrea- 
tion in tabloid form this may be all 
right, but there is no scope for in- 
dividual taste or personal initiative. 
You cannot, for example, plan your 
own vacation or a family holiday as 
normal people do in the West. You 
cannot just go off to the seaside or 
to the mountains, or even to friends 
in the country, without formality or 
fuss. 

You have to get the whole thing 
organized through your place of 
work, the factory or the farm col- 
Mass. 


*Beacon Press, 25 Beacon St., Boston 8, 
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lective, or, if you are an official of 
any kind, through the appropriate 
ministry. Then you have to submit 
your application well in advance, 
and in due course you may be allot- 
ted a vacancy in one of the so-called 
sanatoria. 

These “sanatoria” are a cross be- 
tween a vacation resort and a con- 
valescent home. In spite of the 
name, you don’t have to be ill to be 
admitted to a sanatorium. A certifi- 
cate is probably required from the 
factory doctor stating that you need 
a rest. There are sanatoria in the 
Caucasus mountains and in the 
pleasant seaside resorts of the 
Crimea, but these are reserved ex- 
clusively for important government 


Copyright 1951, and 
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officials and their families. There 
are other sanatoria in the woods 
around Moscow, particularly in the 
lake district about 30 miles north. 
There are others on the very edge 
of Moscow. One’s social status in 
the governmental hierarchy decides 
the standard of sanatorium to 
which he is entitled to go. 

I managed to visit two of these 
places during my stay in Moscow, 
not as an inmate but just for a 
quick look. One was for generals 
and their wives; the other was for 
superior-grade factory technicians. 
They were quite comfortable after 
a fashion, but not my idea of a vaca- 
tion. Personally, I would rather go 
on a walking tour through the for- 
ests or a canoe trip down the Volga, 
but I do not believe that either of 
these would be approved by the 
authorities. 

Some sanatoria are for men only, 
others for women only, while the 
higher-grade ones cater to the more 
exalted officials and their wives in 
one sanatorium. In the two that I 
visited there did not seem to be 
very much to do, except to sit 
around and eat and drink and play 
cards, or listen to the radio. 

Besides the usual annual vaca- 
tion, the state sees to it that a certain 
amount of organized fun is avail- 
able on state holidays. An invariable 
feature of such occasions is a fire- 
works display and searchlights and 
the firing of artillery salutes after 
dark. All this is well organized. 
There is something in the Russian 


temperament which lends itself to 
the stage-management of big public 
displays. In all these big shows, you 
can see the artistic color sense of 
the Slavs at its best, whether it be 
a massed display of physical cul- 
ture by daylight or illumination of 
the city by night. 

The celebrations for Moscow’s 
800th anniversary gave me my first 
chance to see a state pageant, and 
it certainly was impressive. In the 
Dynamo stadium during the after- 
noon, athletic clubs from all over 
Russia provided teams totaling hun- 
dreds of young men and women. 
Their coloring was so chosen that 
when they posed en masse for vari- 
ous set-piece displays, the effect of 
all the blended colors was striking. 

A similar triumph of color was 
achieved that night, when the Red 
square was illuminated and the 
fireworks began. The walls of the 
Kremlin were picked out in myri- 
ads of little lights, which showed 
off the ancient towers and battle- 
ments like the scenery in a fairy 
play. Lenin’s somber mausoleum 
was floodlit in an eerie mauve light, 
and beyond it the beautiful church 
of St. Basil, one of the finest build- 
ings in Moscow, looked mysterious 
in a pale green and yellow glow. 

This same flair for artistic color 
schemes, which the authorities cer- 
tainly know how to exploit to the 
best advantage, can be seen also in 
Russian theatrical scenes, above all 
in the ballet. 

The ballet is the one thing in Rus- 
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sia today for which there can be 
nothing but praise. I neither knew 
nor cared much about ballet before 
going to Moscow. My visit was an 
education for me. I had no idea that 
so much expression could be drawn 
from the mere movements. After 
seeing Ulanova dancing in Giselle 
at the Bolshoi theater it seemed to 
me that anything else that Russia 
had to show me must inevitably be 
an anticlimax. 

Another Moscow entertainment 
is the Puppet theater, where the 
play is acted by hand-manipulated 
dolls. 

Moscow has a great variety of 
first-class theatrical entertainment. 
After the frustrations of Soviet of- 
ficialdom during working hours, it 
was a relief in the evening to feel 
that some aspects of Russian life 
were still sane. 

But even at the theater, the Soviet 
citizen is not entirely free from state 
supervision. One evening | went to 
see folk dances at Tchaikovsky 
hall. That kind of entertainment 
usually is excellent, but this time, 
up to the intermission at least, the 
show was definitely a flop. A man 
repeatedly gave solo performances, 
with encores, even though the ap- 
plause had been only lukewarm. On 
the other hand, another act, by some 
young dancers, brought the house 
down; yet they were hustled off the 
stage without the chance for an en- 
core, though the crowd obviously 
wanted them back. By intermission 
time, we were all bored and ready 


Ma y 


to go home. We happened to meet 
a Russian lady we knew, and told 
her candidly what we thought of 
the show. She explained that it 
would greatly improve after the in- 
termission. 

“You see,” she explained, “in the 
first half, the management puts on 
what the state feels the people 
ought to enjoy. The idea is to edu- 
cate their taste. After intermission, 
the management will give us what 
the people like.” 

She further explained that the 
man of the frequent encores, whose 
performance apparently had _ been 
high above the heads of his audi- 
ence, was the winner of a Stalin 
music prize. It would have been un- 
seemly had the audience been al- 
lowed to show that they really pre- 
ferred the performance of the troop 
of young dancers. Even in their few 
moments of relaxation, the people 
are shepherded by the state. 

The allotment of theater tickets, 
too, is subject to state control. Dur- 
ing the first part of my stay in 
Moscow, large blocks of tickets 
were handed out to various factories 
and other institutions. Those insti- 
tutions would distribute the tickets 
to their workers as rewards for 
zealous performance of duties. In 
those days, the theaters were always 
packed. Only a few seats were set 
aside for individual sale to mem- 
bers of the foreign diplomatic com- 
munity. 

This system was later abolished, 
and purchase of seats became nom- 
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inally free for all. The result was 
that for some time theaters played 
to almost empty houses. The vast 
audiences who had flocked to them 
when seats had been given away by 
factory committees (and paid for by 
the state) thought twice about go- 
ing when they had to pay out of 
their own pockets. It was an inter- 
esting demonstration of the limita- 
tions of state interference as a 
means of ramming “culture” down 
people’s throats. 

But even after this state dole of 
seats ended, the purchase of an eve- 
ning’s entertainment was still not 
quite free from governmental inter- 
ference. You could not find out un- 
til just a few hours before any per- 
formance whether or not any seats 
were available. The reason was that 
at the last moment some member 
of the Politburo might take it into 
his head to go to the theater with a 
few friends. Then, private purchas- 
ers would have to be disappointed. 

If a young Soviet citizen shows 
promise as an athlete, he or she 
will be helped, but not otherwise. 
Everything is organized through 
government-sponsored clubs. You 
can’t indulge in any game just for 
the fun of it, unless the authorities 
consider you good enough to be a 
credit to your factory or communi- 
ty. The idea of a few people getting 
together on their own and starting 
a village team, even for the simplest 
games, would be out of the ques- 
tion. In Soviet Russia, even spare 
time is supervised. 
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Only the children seem to be free 
to enjoy themselves in their own 
way. Up to a certain age, one sees 
Russian children playing happily in 
the snow on homemade skis and 
toboggans. But never grownups. 

The children seem happy and 
cheerful, full of fun and mischief— 
the same as in any other country. 
They do not wait for the state to 
organize their recreation for them. 
But at a certain age, all freedom is 
lost. During the whole of my time 
in Russia I cannot remember (ex- 
cept at a theater or similar enter- 
tainment) ever hearing a grown 
Russian laugh or whistle or break 
into joyful song. 

It is impossible to obtain even the 
simplest sports equipment, unless 
you make it yourself. There is a 
small lake at Khimky, a Moscow 
suburb, where you could do a little 
sailing in the summer. But it is not 
possible for individual Russians, 
even high officials, to own their pri- 
vate boat, simply because there are 
no private yards that could build 
boats for private ownership. It is not 
possible even to own a canoe unless 
you build it yourself, and even then 
you would not keep it for long. Ab- 
solutely everything must be done 
through a club, and every club is an 
offshoot of some factory, which 
is an offshoot of the government. 

The general outlook toward rec- 
reation for grownups is that an in- 
dividual’s time is not his own but 
the state’s. He is allowed to have 
only that amount of recreation 
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needed to restore his energy, that 
he may plunge once more into the 
task of working for the state. It is 
up to the state, not the individual, 
to decide what kind of recreation 
is best for him. 

What’s more, most of the enter- 
tainment I have described is never 
available to the great masses of 
workers. All the arrangements for 
vacations are for the privileged 
classes of Soviet society, the officials 
and skilled industrial workers. For 
the great masses, unskilled laborers 
and the peasants, such arrange- 
ments exist only on paper. The vast 
bulk of the toilers enjoy no lighter 
side to life at all, unless you can 
count the occasional big national 
holidays. And even these are little 


more than a change of occupation. 

An important feature of the big 
national holidays is the “spontane- 
ous demonstration of loyalty and 
devotion to the regime,” which 
takes the form of a vast civilian 
parade. Yes, that is what such 
parades are officially called. We 
foreigners who have done some 
walking around the back streets 
while these parades are being or- 
ganized know the true meaning of 
that word spontaneous. The thou- 
sands of “loyal” citizens who crowd 
past the rostrum on such occasions 
may be “volunteers,” but they are 
the sort which the British army 
calls “sergeant-major’s volunteers.” 
Even on a_ national holiday, the 
Soviet citizen’s time is not his own. 


Silence Is Golden 


Farner O'Brien was visiting the Smiths. He and Mr. Smith were deep in 
conversation when little Mary came in and tried to whisper something to her 
father. She was sent away three times, only to keep returning. 

Mr. Smith finally said, “Whatever you have to say, say it out loud and 
then run along. It isn’t polite to whisper in front of other people.” 

“Well,” little Mary said, “Mommy says for pity’s sake don’t ask Father 
O’Brien to stay for dinner. She hasn’t anything in the house.” 


Mrs. Gertrude Burns. 


Tue captain was showing off the efficiency of his destroyer to a visiting 
congressman during maneuvers. A sailor came to the bridge and saluted. 

“IT have a message for you, sir, from the admiral.” 

The captain beamed. “Ah, then, read it to me.” 

The sailor read: “Of all the stupid, bungling morons, you take the cake! 


You nearly rammed the flagship.” 


The captain pursed his lips, glancing sideways at the congressman. “Very 
well, sailor,” he snapped. “Have that message decoded at once.” 


Columbus Star (12 Feb. '55). 











Ben Duffy of Madison Ave. 


He brings his own principles to the brash, harsh 
world of advertising 


By Joun McCartuy 


ENTER OF THE 
advertising 
world is Mad- 

ison Ave., New York 

City. There, various 

firms prepare most 

of the ads you see in 
magazines and news- 
papers or on_ bill- 
boards. From their 
offices originate most 
of the programs and 

commercials that mil- 

lions of Americans 

listen to on radio and view on TV. 

Of the army of admen who 
make up these Madison Ave. firms, 
the most popular practitioner is 
Bernard Cornelius Duffy, lean, 
able, 53-year-old president of Bat- 
ten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, 
commonly called “BBDO.” 

Ben Duffy’s firm is among the 
oldest and foremost in America. 
It handles the advertising of na- 
tionally known brands whose an- 
nual expenditures for national ad- 
vertising run into many millions. 
The company’s accounts include 
Lucky Strike cigarettes, Camp- 
bell’s soups, Armstrong linoleum, 
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De Soto automobiles, 


Hart Schaffner & 
Marx clothes, Hor- 
mel meats, Rexall 


drugs, Royal Crown 
Cola, Schenley whis- 
kies, Hamilton 
watches, and Dupont 
and U.S. Steel prod- 
ucts. 

In 1954, Duffy’s 
firm prepared $148 
millions of advertis- 
ing for its clients, and 
employed 1,792 persons in its 13 
ofhices scattered in key cities, such 
as New York, Boston, Chicago, 
Hollywood, Los Angeles, Cleve- 
land, Minneapolis, and San Fran- 
cisco. BBDO expects to do even 
more business in 1955 than they 
did in 1954. 

Since Madison Ave. is headquar- 
ters for most major advertising 
firms, the term “Madison Avenue” 
has taken on the same significance 
to advertising as “Wall Street” has 
to financial activities. 

Columnists, playwrights, TV 
and movie-script writers delight in 
portraying the typical habituée of 
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Madison Ave. as a college-bred but 
harassed huckster who wears but- 
toned-down pink oxford shirts, 
hand-painted ties, and charcoal- 
gray suits, and who operates from a 
plush ivory tower. When not en- 
sconced in his tower, this fictitious 
adman transacts business with 
clients over feasts at “21” or the 
Stork club, paid for, of course, by 
advertising’s supposedly fabulous 
expense accounts. 

Bernard Cornelius Duffy doesn’t 
fit this picture of the Madison Ave. 
adman in any respect. The imme- 
diate impression conveyed by Duf- 
fy is that of an alert, seasoned busi- 
ness executive with a flair for lis- 
tening rather than talking. There 
is nothing flamboyant about Ben. 
He is soft-spoken, mild-mannered, 
courteous, and always conserva- 
tively dressed. 

His office door is never shut. 
And the office itself, though ade- 
quate, is plainly decorated and 
about half the size of that of the 
average Madison Ave. junior V.P. 

Duffy is one of those rare execu- 
tives who does not believe that an 
imposing office is necessary to im- 
press his importance upon asso- 
ciates, clients, or casual callers. 

Although Duffy is always acces- 
sible, associates and salesmen know 
better than to wander through his 
open office door without good 
cause. It’s no place to kill time or 
to engage in that great pastime of 
so many American business execu- 
tives, “passing the buck”—dodging 


responsibility for personal failure 
by blaming someone else. Lettered 
prominently on front of Duffy’s 
desk is the pert warning: “The 
Buck Stops Here.” 

Most top admen have college de- 
grees. Ben Duffy’s formal educa- 
tion stopped after a year or so in 
a Jesuit high school, when he was 
hired by BBDO as an office boy in 
1919. Twenty-seven years _ later, 
BBDO selected Duffy for its presi- 
dent over some 481 college-trained 
executives in its own organization. 
More important, there was never 
the slightest resentment felt by any- 
one in the firm over the choice of 
Duffy as president. 

In the nine years since President 
Duffy took office, his associates 
have shown their confidence in 
him by helping him to achieve the 
greatest growth in the firm’s his- 
tory. Duffy himself has made some 
excellent personal contributions. A 
favorite tale of -his great salesman- 
ship which always comes up when 
two or more admen get together 
is Duffy’s snaring of the coveted 
$10 million Lucky Strike advertis- 
ing account in 1948. Duffy accom- 
plished it in just one call. 

“When Ben Duffy came to see 
me about the Lucky Strike ac- 
count,” says Vincent Riggio, who 


was then president of the Ameri- 
can Tobacco Co., “I intended to ask 
him ten questions about advertis- 
ing. But in his opening talk, Ben 
gave such complete answers to the 
ten questions 


I had in mind that 
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it was not necessary for me to ask 
even one of them.” 

Characteristic of Duffy’s shrewd 
salesmanship was one bit of simple 
strategy he used when making 
that important call. Most salesmen 
would naturally have supplied 
themselves in advance with a pack 
of Luckies. Not Duffy. That would 
be too obvious. He also discarded 
the idea of carrying a competitive 
brand, for that might have led to 
a lengthy, irrelevant discussion. 
What Duffy did was to go into the 
interview without any cigarettes. 
Then, when Riggio saw that he 
had none and offered him a Lucky, 
Duffy accepted and puffed con- 
tentedly. 

Duffy’s common-sense _presenta- 
tion of a problem and keen sales- 
manship have been acknowledged 
by President Eisenhower himself. 
Ben and his BBDO associates were 
employed to handle Eisenhower’s 
campaign for the presidency in 
1952. Ben had been recommended 
to Ike by Governor Dewey, for 
whom Duffy had previously worked 
in several gubernatorial campaigns. 
Following the Eisenhower land- 
slide, Dewey wrote Duffy, “I think 
my greatest contribution was get- 
ting you into the campaign. You 
did a marvelous job for the na- 
tional as well as the New York 
state ticket.” 

Duffy and his associates were 
particularly helpful to Ike in giv- 
ing him the benefit of their wide 
TV experience. The President later 
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acknowledged this in a letter to 
Duffy. “Your willingness to give 
so freely of your own talents and 
time did much to make a success 
of your enormously important part 
of our effort. To you and your as- 
sociates, I send my congratulations 
for transforming a rank amateur 
into an at least passable performer 
(or at least so I am told).” 

Since President Eisenhower took 
ofice, Ben Duffy and his associates 
have helped him with advice 
on several occasions. BBDO handled 
all the TV arrangements for that 
unusual telecast of June, 1953, de- 
picting a meeting of Ike and his 
Cabinet in the White House. 
This first TV closeup of a Presi- 
dent meeting with his Cabinet was 
viewed by 50 million people. 

Ben Duffy’s willingness to give 
freely of his talents and time has 
impressed not only President Eisen- 
hower, but also all others who have 
ever sought his services. Despite 
the constant daily pressure of his 
work and necessary travel, Duffy, 
a Knight of Malta, has found the 
time to serve as vice chairman of 
Cardinal Spellman’s Committee of 
the Laity and has been active for 
years in the Catholic Charity drive 
in New York City. The charity 
drive reached a record total of 
$2,480,962 for 1954. 

Duffy is also a member of the 
Advisory Council for the College 
of Commerce, University of Notre 
Dame, and chairman of the Great- 
er New York chapter of the Notre 
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Dame President’s committee. Dur- 
ing the past year, he served as 
chairman of Brotherhood Week 
for the National Conference of 
Christians and Jews. He is a mem- 
ber of the board of directors of 
Berkshire Industrial farm, and he 
is active in the Boy Scouts of 
America. 

In addition, Duffy has served on 
the Fathers’ Council of Iona Irish 
Brothers’ school, New Rochelle, 
N.Y. He naturally takes a firsthand 
interest in the Ben Duffy chapter 
of Alpha Delta Sigma at Fordham 
university. This is an undergradu- 
ate fraternity of students intending 
to go into advertising and publish- 
ing. Decision of students to name 
their chapter after Duffy was unan- 
imous, even though he had never 
gone to Fordham and had no con- 
nections with it. 

This act of Fordham students 
in naming their fraternity chapter 
after Ben Duffy was not merely a 
polite gesture. It was typical of 
how the advertising industry really 
feels about the BBDO president. 
In advertising circles from New 
York to California, Ben Duffy is 
regarded as the personification of 
what Mr. Madison Ave. should be. 

Advertising is a harsh, brash 
business. Competition is keen, since 
millions of dollars are often at 
stake. Since ideas are one of its 
major commodities, much of its 
personnel consists of artists, writers, 
showmen, and other forceful per- 
sonalities. So advertising naturally 
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sees more backbiting than most in- 
dustries. 

I myself spent 20 years working 
on Madison Ave. In that period, I 
never once heard a critical remark 
made by anyone about Ben Duffy. 
In his 35 years on Madison Ave., 
Duffy has probably gotten more 
admen jobs and done more favors 
than any one executive in the in- 
dustry. 

Alex Osborn, one of the found- 
ers of BBDO, and an elder in 
the Presbyterian church, told me 
that Duffy’s secret is that he prac- 
tices rather than preaches his Ca- 
tholicism in business and everyday 
life. “His standards are the high- 
est,” asserted Osborn, “and he ad- 
heres strictly to them. Ben is the 
very soul of integrity—always.” 

Apart from his own full-time 
duties at BBDO, Duffy has al- 
ways been active in the advertising 
industry’s affairs. Today, he is a 
director of the Audit Bureau of 
Circulations, a member of the Ad- 
visory Committee on Advertising 
of the Proprietary Association of 
America, and director-at-large of 
the American Association of Ad- 
vertising agencies. 

Last year, Duffy was selected by 
the Columbia Broadcasting Co. as 
the key figure in its TV program, 
Man of the Week. A panel of jour- 
nalists asked Duffy some pertinent 
questions about advertising, espe- 
cially about TV commercials. 
Without any hesitation, Duffy re- 
proached the broadcasting industry 
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for having too many commercials. 
He said bluntly that there were too 
many station-break announcements 
and too many commercials in be- 
tween sponsored programs. Local 
commercials, he said, were unfairly 
crowding commercials of those ad- 
vertisers who were paying the pro- 
gram costs. That many TV viewers 
agree with him was indicated by 
the huge volume of mail he re- 
ceived following his telecast. 

Duffy’s book, Advertising Media 
and Markets, is regarded as a 
standard reference on Madison 
Ave. It took Ben 20 years to learn 
the facts and five years to set them 
down. Ad critic Harford Powell 
praised the book as being “so 
crystal clear you could give it to 
a junior in high school or a cor- 
poration comptroller and have it 
understood.” 

For his distinguished services to 
advertising, Ben Duffy received the 
1952 Silver Quill award from Na- 
tional Business Publications, an 
association of the publishers of 171 
technical and professional maga- 
zines. Vice President Richard M. 
Nixon was the 1953 winner and 
former President Herbert Hoover 
got it last year. 

When Duffy received the Silver 
Quill award, President Eisenhower 
wired the presentation committee, 
“You are paying a great tribute to 
an outstanding citizen, and every- 
one who knows Ben Duffy will 
applaud your action.” 

Syracuse university has bestowed 


ce 


on Duffy the School of Journalism 
medal, and New York City has 
made him an honorary Deputy of 
Commerce. The Defender, Chica- 
go’s Negro newspaper, presented 
him with a citation because his 
company was the first major ad- 
vertising firm to engage a Negro 
executive. The Defender noted edi- 
torially that “along Madison Ave., 
his name registers like that of Joe 
Louis.” 

Although Duffy’s parents, Ber- 
nard and Margaret Connelly Duf- 
fy, were born in Northern Ireland, 
they were Catholics. Their native 
heath was the picturesque little vil- 
lage of Ballybay, near Castle 
Blaney, in the Ulster County of 
Monaghan. It was a much quieter 
place than the one in which they 
settled in America and reared their 
family of three sons. The elder 
Duffys in the 1890’s took up their 
abode in the section of New York 
City which was then popularly 
known as Hell’s Kitchen. There 
Ben was born, Jan. 21, 1902. 

With his two brothers, Ed and 
John, both now also admen, Ben 
had a happy childhood. What with 
swimming in the North river and 
attending the Tammany block par- 
ties and picnics in Central park, 
he had no complaints about Hell’s 
Kitchen. Occasionally, one of his 
older playmates would leave sud- 
denly for “college,” neighborhood 
slang for Sing Sing prison. Many 
of his young friends would simply 
mark time until they could get 
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their “working papers” at 14, yet 
quite a few did well in later life. 

“Hell’s Kitchen is a wholesome 
neighborhood,” says Duffy proud- 
ly. “The kindest people in the 
world live there. They are faithful 
and loyal. Everybody helps every- 
body else. If the whole world 
adopted the code of Hell’s Kitchen, 
no one would starve.” 

After graduation from St. Mi- 
chael’s parish school, Ben won a 
scholarship to Regis, a Jesuit prep 
school. He left Regis early in his 
sophomore year to become a mes- 
senger for the Arbuckle Coffee Co. 
Ben’s brother John was then work- 
ing at BBDO, and the office man- 
ager asked him if “he had any 
more at home like you.” John pro- 
duced 17-year-old Ben, who imme- 
diately forsook Arbuckle Coffee to 
become an office boy for BBDO. 
That was in 1919. When he was 
20, he got promoted to the media 
department. In an advertising firm, 
the media department buys the ad- 
vertising space in magazines and 
newspapers and time on radio-TV. 

Listening to publishers’ salesmen 
all day long can be boring, but 
young Duffy found it fascinating. 
A good listener, he absorbed a lot 
of important information. He also 
asked questions, and remembered 
the answers. Once, the publisher of 
a country newspaper told him that 
it was a shame that General Motors 
was ignoring the small-town news- 
papers of America, for the folks 
they served were entirely unaware 
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even of the names of G.M.’s var- 
ious automobiles, That was back 
in the early 20's. 

Young Duffy began a study of 
the buying habits of people in small 
towns. His research proved that 
the publisher was right. Dufiv 
recommended that General Motors 
begin to cultivate the customers 
via small-town dailies. 

Later, young Duffy was present 
in Detroit when Alfred Sloan, then 
president of General Motors, ac- 
cepted his recommendations, and 
signed a contract for a three-year 
advertising campaign, calling for 
an $800,000 annual expenditure in 
small-town papers. Shortly after, 
Ben Duffy became head of the 
media department, and then moved 
steadily upward in BBDO. He 
was elected vice president and di- 
rector in 1938; executive vice pres- 
ident, 1944; general manager in 
1945; and one year later, president. 

Ben Duffy married Marion Brut- 
ton in 1930. Today, the Ben Duffys 
live with their two children, David 
E. and Miriam M., in Rye, N. Y., a 
suburb of Manhattan. David, a 
champion tennis player and trap- 
shooter, is now at Cornell. Miriam 
has won many ribbons throughout 
the East both in hunt and eques- 
trian classes. Ben’s hobbies include 
trapshooting, golf, and photog- 
raphy. However, both he and his 
wife Marion are excellent amateur 
actors. Both have starred in plays 
at Westchester Country club and in 
Resurrection parish shows. 
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As in New York, Duffy is also 
active in Catholic circles in Rye. 
“What I like about Ben Duffy,” 
said Msgr. John D. McGowan, rec- 
tor of Resurrection church in Rye, 
“is that he never is too busy to take 
over a chairmanship of a commit- 
tee or to cooperate in parish activ- 
ities. I know what tremendous 
business responsibilities he has, and 
the many trips he must make, yet 
he is always available when there 
is a parish chore to be done. The 
same is true of Marion.” 

Bruce Barton, noted author, and 
chairman of the board of BBDO, 
is an ardent Duffy fan. His fa- 
vorite Duffy story goes back to 
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1919, when Ben was office boy, and 
Barton was president. Late one 
evening, Barton, enroute home 
from the theater, decided to stop 
off at his office to pick up a book. 
He was surprised to see the lights 
on. 

He was a little more surprised 
upon entering to see office boy 
Duffy seated in his chair, reading 
an advertising textbook. Seeing 
Barton, Duffy rose at once. 

Amused, Barton asked: “Why 
do you pick my office to do your 
studying?” 

“Sir,” replied Duffy prophetical- 
ly, “I was just trying out the presi- 
dent’s chair for size.” 


$4etes 


pi In Our Parish ithe 


In our parish, a Religious Community of Jesuits, an aged Brother lay dying. 
The entire Community was reciting the Litany of the Saints. 

When the intoners reached, “All ye holy disciples of the Lord,” the dying 
Brother with a great effort raised his head and shoulders and signaled for 


silence. 


“Now, if ye don’t mind, I'll take it up from there,” he began. “St. 


Brendan ... St. Bridget . . 
heroic gasp, “St. Patrick.” 


. St. Kevin .. 


. St. Columba... ,” and with an 


“Now,” he said, sinking back with a peaceful smile, “ye can have your 


foreigners.” 


Frank M. Sweeney. 


In our parish my little brother had just passed his altar-boy examinations. 
He didn’t think we were paying enough attention to this remarkable 


accomplishment. 


One night, Father Don was visiting the family. He was a wonderful 
musician, and after dinner we all gathered around the piano to sing. We had 
gone through almost all the sheet music when my little brother started tugging 


at Father’s shirt sleeve. 


“Hey, Father,” he pleaded. “We’ve had enough singing. Let’s say Mass.” 


Rosemary O'Callaghan. 


[You are invited to submit similar stories of parish life, for which $10 will be paid on 
publication. Manuscripts submitted to this department cannot be returned.—Ed.| 
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| W orked ina Shrine Gilt Shop 


Tourists look to salesgirls for answers as well as souvenirs 


By Diana Ayres Cary 


Condensed from the St. Joseph Magazine* 


HE MORE THAN 200 shrine 

gift shops in the U.S. are a 

little-known field of Catho- 
lic Action. My own work in this 
field began six years ago, but my 
interest in it began when I was a 
child. 

Although my family was not 
Catholic, I was born with an in- 
stinctive interest in the California 
missions, those 21 historic buildings 
that reach from San Diego to San 
Francisco. Only after years of coax- 
ing did I persuade my father to 
take me to visit one of the most 
famous of these Serra foundations. 

I was enchanted 
with the gardens, 
the cool corridors, 
the chapel where 
Padre Serra had 
said Mass. But 
when I walked into 
the gift shop in this 
shrine, I got a jolt. 
Here was the worst 
souvenir junk that I 
had ever seen, even 
in a dime store. 

Several years lat- 
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er, I went to live in the village of 
Carmel, Calif. My first trip from 
home was to the famous mission 
there, and to Padre Serra’s grave in 
the sanctuary. I visited the mission 
several times during my five years 
there, a dangerous way for a pagan 
to behave if she hoped to stay 
pagan. 

But to my amazement, and that 
of all my friends, Father Serra 
(whose life I had decided to write) 
won. One cold October morning, I 
stood at the same baptismal font 
where he had baptized 5,000 In- 
dians to become a Catholic myself. 
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From that moment I was con- 
sumed with a great desire to spread 
the faith among the good pagans in 
America. Now, it was the missions 
and their saintly founder that had 
been the means of my own conver- 
sion and of many others. So after 
a brief apprenticeship in a large re- 
ligious-articles store in Los Angeles, 
I moved to Santa Barbara, and 
within months was managing the 
gift shop in the Santa Barbara mis- 
sion, 

The Franciscans there had never 
particularly wished ‘to bother with 
a shop. But tourists besieged the 
Brothers for books, pictures, post 
cards, rosaries. So for several years 
the Brothers had tried to both 
guide tourists and serve them in 
the shop. The little room, with its 
one light bulb, some penny post 
cards and handmade rosaries made 
me sad. Although it gave no scan- 
dal, it was unable to put its great 
convert-making potential to proper 
use. After redecorating, which con- 
sisted mainly of lining display 
shelves and cupboards with colored 
wallpaper, the new Serra Shop was 
ready for business. 

It is difficult for a born Catholic 
to understand the hostility, misin- 
formation, and_ half-truths which 
possess so many non-Catholics in 
an approach to anything Catholic. 
But it seems that the girl behind 
the gift-shop counter at a national 
shrine is one person to whom they 
are willing to tell their complaints, 
some of which they have been sav- 
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ing up since their early childhood. 

As a convert, I already under- 
stood many of their ideas. So I 
could usually say just the things 
that would draw their prejudice out 
into the open where it could be 
dealt with in a friendly manner. 

The missions are probably better 
known to non-Catholics as histori- 
cal landmarks than as _ religious 
shrines. The very term mission con- 
jures up in most minds a vague no- 
tion of trade schools or pastoral 
farming by Indians. Of the 300,000 
or more visitors who come to Santa 
Barbara each year, many are sur- 
prised and even alarmed when they 
find themselves inside a function- 
ing Catholic church. Some inquire 
where the torture chambers were! 
One must give their queries a seri- 
ous reply, for amusement would 
only infuriate them. It is best, we 
have learned, to have a ready fund 
of authentic information, backed 
up with dates. For the more stub- 
born, we keep on hand a few titles 
by authors, Catholic and non-Cath- 
olic, who have written honestly 
about mission history and Church 
history in general. 

I have had at least half a dozen 
well-dressed, well-educated middle- 
class Americans come up to me 
with the “Bible question.” They 
usually begin, “Are these Catholic 
Bibles, and if so, how long have 
Catholics been permitted to read 
the Bible?” It takes considerable 
patience, and time, to convince 
some of those astonished people 
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that it is not some new “freedom,” 
granted only within the last four 
or five years. 

Questions like this are usually 
put to me, and not to the Francis- 
can Brothers who guide, because so 
many visitors are genuinely afraid 
of all priests, and they invariably 
mistake the Brothers for priests. 
Caught between curiosity and fear, 
they decide to take their chances 
with the salesgirl, because, like bar- 
bers and beauty operators, salesgirls 
seem to be ideal repositories for bi- 
zarre confidences. I have never 
found it hard to be patient with 
such persons, primarily because I 
myself had made every blunder in 
the book. 

One evening, just after closing 
time, a Protestant youth group 
arrived. They wanted to come in 
for souvenirs because they couldn’t 
stay over until the next day. I was 
delighted to oblige; I knew they 
were a ‘highly anti-Catholic group 
from the label on their bus and 
from the suspicious way they 
sniffed the air, as though at the de- 
cadence of “popery.” The main 
body began comparing our Douay 
version line for line with their own 
pocket editions of the King James 
Bible. 

Meanwhile, a young girl timidly 
asked me to explain the Rosary. 
She told me she was prompted by 
a lifelong curiosity, and had never 
dared to ask anyone else. So I told 
her about the Rosary: how it was 


based on Scripture; the psychologi- 
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cal advantages of a constantly mov- 
ing prayer; and so on. 

She was astonished to learn that 
it could be said any time and any- 
where, for she thought it was said 
only when someone died. Her only 
knowledge of the Rosary had been 
gleaned from obituary notices. 

This group found the shop a 
treasure chest, and I found them 
wonderfully interesting and friend- 
ly. After they overcame their first 
fears, I offered to show them the 
various modern translations of the 
Bible, pointed out what books in 
the Old and New Testaments dif- 
fered from the King James ver- 
sions, and laughingly admitted that 
I had once believed Catholics were 
not allowed to read the Bible! 

Another girl in the group said 
her brother was studying to be a 
minister. He was reading up on 
all the Protestant denominations, 
but had nothing on the Catholic 
Church. She asked me to select for 
him a good basic book on Catholic 
beliefs. After some little search, | 
came up with a modern, well writ- 
ten book on doctrine. 

This so-called anti-Catholic group 
then discovered the medals. They 
ended up with each of the boys 
buying a sterling St. Christopher 
medal with chain, and each of the 
girls a medal of the Blessed Moth- 
er, which they wore out of the 
shop! 

Countless opportunities arise ev- 
ery day in this one little shop to 
batter down a whole wall of preju- 
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dices. And no one can do the job 
singlehanded. From the very be- 
ginning, God blessed us by sending 
other salesgirls to work with me 
who were destined to share my 
ideals. By no preconceived plan of 
mine, every girl who came as an 
assistant was a non-Catholic. 

The first was Faye, a sweet 
youngster only 16 years old. I had 
worked with her in a_ bookshop 
when I first came to Santa Barbara, 
and had felt that she would easily 
become a Catholic if anyone would 
take sufficient interest to explain 
our faith to her. The shop proved 
to be the answer both to her finan- 
cial and spiritual problems. 

I always insist that the girls learn 
the various medals and devotions 
so that they can explain them in- 
telligently. I also recommend that 
they keep up with our growing 
book section. This method of in- 
struction worked wonders with 
Faye. In two years, she blossomed 
into a beautiful young woman, 
poised and at ease as a result of 
working with all kinds of visitors 
from all over the world. Better still, 
she was baptized. 

Then she left me at once to go 
north to Carmel mission to relieve 
a housekeeper-shopkeeper situation 
in that mission’s gift shop. 

Four other non-Catholic girls fol- 
lowed this first godchild of mine 
into the Church by way of the 
shop. But after the first one it was 
no longer my own project. As soon 
as Faye began instructions, she 
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brought a non-Catholic friend to 
work in the shop with us. This 
friend, in turn, began instructions, 
and brought a school chum to re- 
place her when she herself married. 

We discovered that non-Catholic 
girls who are well disposed toward 
the Church make excellent sales- 
girls. They can approach the non- 
Catholic customer with understand- 
ing. The one girl who was a “cra- 
dle Catholic” used to joke about 
having sneaked into the job, be- 
cause we had “a converts’ closed- 
shop union”! 

After the first year, the shop 
grew rapidly. I more or less smug- 
gled in the book section. It wasn’t 
commonly believed that tourists 
would buy books. We now average 
50 book sales a week, and this does 
not mean missals, prayer books, 
Bibles or popular paper-back edi- 
tions. 

These are the volumes that range 
between $1 and $20 per copy. All 
of the Bishop Sheen, Father Keller, 
Thomas Merton, and Fulton Ours- 
ler books sell as fast as we can put 
them out. We have sold hundreds 
of the Little Nuns and The Fathers 
cartoon books, and a surprising 
number of books on El Greco, Fra 
Angelico, and histories of Catholic 
art. 

We import the finest statuary, 
woodcarved, composition, and plas- 
ter, from Italy, France, and Spain. 
These are displayed on specially 
designed, antiqued showcases and 
shelves. We have a primitive santo, 
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a woodcarved statue of St. Francis, 
by an Indian in Santa Fe. Else- 
where is a grouping of magnificent 
examples of German and _ Italian 
classical and Baroque statues, from 
tiny gold-leaf angels to ten-piece 
Nativity scenes. There are quaint, 
traditional carvings of various Ma- 
donnas popular throughout the 
Latin-American countries, carved 
by the elder Cortez in Mexico City. 
Porcelainized Mexican figurines 
are offered to the tourist with a 
limited pocketbook. Medals from 
France, modern and beautifully de- 
signed, share honors with heavy 
silver medals from Mexico and 
popular devotional subjects from 
Germany, Italy, and America. 
We select all inexpensive items 


with great care, lest more scandal 
be given than good will gained. 


Non-Catholics who see souvenir 
pennants and balloons alongside 
crucifixes are likely to be shocked. 
We do not carry the type of sou- 
venirs which have long been asso- 
cited with secular “curio” stores. 
The finest examples of Catholic art, 
books, and paintings are at eye 
level, and these serve to set the tone 
of the shop. 

Because we are inside the mission 
building, which visitors consider 
the church proper, we try scrupu- 
lously to avoid carrying “novelty” 
or sensational religious gadgets. 
The finest crystal and pearl rosaries 
are showcased in special velvet 
boxes, just as jewelers spotlight 
their wrist watches and fine stones. 


Non-Catholics who would scoff at 
dangling racks of cheap rosary 
beads gasp at the beauty of these 
solid gold, silver, and crystal beads. 
They are easily led into expressing 
their interest in the prayers that 
make up the Rosary. 

In the main lobby, where the 
tourists sign the register, we main- 
tain a free pamphlet rack. Its con- 
tents, too, are carefully selected, to 
avoid antagonizing anyone. We 
stock this rack at our own expense, 
and have distributed about 300,000 
each year. 

And the bus drivers tell us that 
their passengers read the pamphlets 
between stops. None are ever dis- 
carded on the mission grounds. 
One Catholic woman wrote us that 
her attorney had picked up all of 
our pamphlets, as well as a copy 
of Tue Carnoric Dicest, in the 
church, and after years of her gen- 
tle hints was now on his way to a 
serious study of the Catholic faith. 

We know little of what has come 
of our work. But we do know that 
in six years we have served nearly 
2 million people. 

It has been heartening, too, to see 
other shrines set up modest, attrac- 
tive shops. All shops in national 
Catholic shrines are a part of our 
apostolate here, and we are a part 
of theirs. With more than 200 
shrines in this country, we could, 
between us, reach almost 60 mil- 
lion visitors a year. Among those, 
how many are pagans, hungry for 
truth? 








San Jose’ 


s Volunteer Policemen 


The growing problem of having enough bluecoats to combat crime 
in our cities is being solved in this California community 


By E. M. MarsHaty 


Condensed from Padre* 





| |r was a quiet residential neigh- 
| | borhood in San José. But the 
|_|] quiet ceased when a bus let 
off a man who couldn’t carry his 
alcohol. He was making the air 
red, blue, and green with unprint- 
able language. 

He staggered to the nearest 
building, leaned against it, and be- 
gan swinging wildly. One punch 
narrowly missed a passing sailor. 

“Quit it,” growled the sailor. 
More bad language. The sailor lost 
patience. He set himself to swing. 

“Hold it,” called an authoritative 
voice. A member of the Auxiliary 
Police hustled from around the 
corner, where he had been tele- 
phoning for the wagon from San 
José’s nearest station house. Al- 
though his uniform proclaimed 
him “only an auxiliary,” he has 
as much authority to make arrests 
as the oldest member of the regular 
police force. Now he helped load the 
drunk into the police car. Quiet 
once more prevailed, and the auxil- 
iary went on patrolling his beat. 

In these days of high taxes, any- 
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thing that 

has saved 

community 

half a mil- 

lion dollars 

is not only 

to be advertised, but imitated. And 
that is just what gives promise of 
happening. By giving 21,000 hours 
of labor during 1953, the members 
of the Auxiliary Police in San José 
have not only helped keep down 
taxes but they have done even bet- 
ter: they have provided police pro- 
tection such as many other areas 
need but cannot afford. 

The last figures made available 
by the Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
tion show that both number and 
gravity of crimes increased in 1953. 
The largest increases were in assault 
and rape; the former increased 
84%, and the latter 65%. Both 
these offenses are calculated to 
arouse public fury to the highest 
pitch, as burglary, drunkenness, 
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and other crimes many times do not. 

In New York City, where 8,161,- 
000 people are packed into 321 
square miles, the police depart- 
ment has a tough enough time 
ferreting out criminals. But the 
job on the West Coast is even hard- 
er because so many of the cities 
are spread out over a large area. 
Funds are insufficient to supply the 
number of policemen needed. 

“What can I do to help?” So 
many residents kept asking that 
question that officials in San José, 
Berkeley, Oakland, San Francisco, 
Los Angeles, and other cities dug 
up an answer that puts trained 
volunteers to work. 

The San José police department 
numbers only 140, but volunteers 


supply an additional 175. The aux- 
iliaries are teachers, merchants, pro- 
fessional men, and truck drivers— 
until they don their badges and 
police uniforms. 

One sergeant, Edward Pracna, 
devotes part of his time to super- 


vising the volunteers, and has 
helped other cities set up systems 
similar to San José’s. Among cities 
that have deluged him with re- 
quests for information are Duluth, 
Minn.; Albuquerque, N. Mex.; 
Columbus, Ohio; Yuma, Ariz.; 
Pontiac, Mich.; ‘Towson, Mad.; 
Hopewell, Va.; Stamford, Conn.; 
Hamden, Conn.; Nashville, Tenn.; 
Omaha, Neb.; Miami, Fla.; Zion, 
Ill.; Porterville, Calif.; Royal Oak, 
Mich.; Arlington, Va.; Longview, 
Wash.; Dade County, Miami, Fla.; 
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Alameda, Calif.; Richmond, Calif.; 
Hornell, N. Y.; Spokane, Wash.; 
Pueblo, Colo.; Covington, Ky.; and 
Hollidaysburg, Pa. 

San José has one advantage that 
most other communities will lack: 
special training is being given by 
San José college. This school, with 
an enroliment of 8,000, offers a 
course in law enforcement to stu- 
dents who come from all over the 
U.S. Three members of the Police 
department, the inspector of opera- 
tions, the chief of detectives, and 
Chief J. R. Blackmore himself, are 
the instructors. About 125 San 
José boys are taking the course. 
When they are 21, they can be 
taken into the Auxiliary Police, 
and later, into the regular police 
force. 

In this way, the San José force 
gets thoroughly trained men with- 
out the expense of training them. 

In dress and deportment, there 
is little difference between an aux- 
iliary and a regular member of the 
police department; the same rules 
for conduct, discipline, and appoint- 
ment control both organizations. 
The auxiliaries take over the run- 
ning of the whole Police depart- 
ment during the annual police ball 
and police picnic, and in times of 
grave emergency, such as whole- 
sale police raids, floods or hurri- 
canes. 

Chief Blackmore says, “During 
the latter part of 1952, nine rob- 
beries were cleared up by arrests 
in one month largely because of 
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help from the Auxiliary Police. The 
routine and emergency calls were 
made by auxiliaries, and the regu- 
lar police officers stationed them- 
selves in liquor stores, groceries or 
other threatened locations so that 
the robbers were speedily appre- 
hended, 

“Yet, not a single auxiliary has 
been killed on duty, although sev- 
eral have been injured.” 

“Do you ever use auxiliaries in 
running down vice and narcotics?” 
I asked him. 

“Yes,” replied Chief Blackmore, 
“but only those volunteering for 
such jobs. Some prefer working 
on the complaint desk, but others 
wish to help investigate accidents. 
They make the needed charts, take 
photographs, and get the testimony 
of witnesses. Such work has to be 
done. If an auxiliary did not do it, 
one of the regular force would have 
to, even though he might be badly 


needed elsewhere to handle some- 
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thing of much greater importance.” 

The auxiliaries also help raise 
money for the Christmas party, a 
yearly event at the Home of Benev- 
olence in San José. 

An auxiliary rookie devotes from 
four to ten hours a week to police 
work. For this he gets 25¢ an hour, 
not in money but in vouchers that 
he can use to buy uniform and 
equipment. There is now a waiting 
list of men seeking the coveted 
badge and uniform, although none 
of them can yet collect even the 
25¢ an hour. Until there is a va- 
cancy in the auxiliaries, they will 
be obliged to donate their services 
to the community. 

Not many really need the vouch- 
ers anyway, because most of their 
own jobs pay well. But their 
workaday jobs lack the dash of ad- 
venture, the cloak-and-dagger sus- 
pense supplied by their volunteer 
efforts at safeguarding families and 
neighbors. 





Black Suit, Red Hat 


Wuen a large group of Maryknoll seminarians attended a Red Sox baseball 
game at Fenway park, they were conspicuous in the crowd because of their 


dark clothes. 


One puzzled man, after many glances at their black suits, white shirts, and 
black ties, finally asked, “Say, are you fellows studying to be umpires?” 


Institute Journal (Aug.-Sep. ’54). 


One time when Cardinal Spellman was visiting Boston, and was chatting 
with Joe Cronin and Tom Yawkey of the Boston Red Sox ball club, the 
baseball men asked the cardinal if he wouldn’t like to attend a game. 
“Thanks, but I don’t think I will,” the cardinal answered. “Last time I 
saw a ball game, I got hit on the knee with a foul ball.” The cardinal’s eyes 
twinkled as he added, “And you know, I have to keep my knees in good 


condition.” 


Joe Harrington in the Boston Post. 





Automation 1s here and certain to stay 


Will Machines 


Grab Your Job? 


By Wa crer P. REUTHER 


President, Congress of Industrial Organizations 


Condensed from the Washington 
Post and Times Herald* 


Automation promises to have more 
far-reaching economic effect upon the 
human race than communism and 
the atom put together. Roughly 200 
years ago, man developed machines 
to do his work, and thereby changed 
the whole course of human life. 
Since that Industrial Revolution (as 


we call it) happened, man has made 
more material progress than in the 
previous thousands of years. Now, 
man has developed machines to make 


or control other machines. We call 
it automation. Whether automation 
is good or bad, like the Industrial 
Revolution, it’s here. Two men, both 
deeply concerned with automation, 
here scan the future and discuss dif- 
ferent aspects of the problems posed 
by automation. Mr. Reuther’s article 


follows; Mr. Fairless’ is on page 57. 


RECENTLY VISITED the Ford 

I engine plant in Cleveland. 
I watched automatic equip- 

ment machine the motor block for 
a Ford engine in less than 15 min- 
utes. That work under older tech- 
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niques would have taken many 
workers many hours. 

I watched the automatic machine 
bore cylinders almost in a matter 
of seconds; electronically measure 
its own work; and reject engines 
that for some reason were wrong. 
About all that the few workers had 
to do was to watch the panels of 
red, yellow, and green lights that 
indicate if the machine is getting 
tired. 

As I stood watching that amaz- 
ing electronic process, a Ford en- 
gineer remarked, “You know, not 
one of those machines pays dues 
to the United Automobile Work- 
ers.” 

“And not one of them buys new 
Ford cars, either,” I suggested. 

Clearly, we are moving into a 
period of vast changes in Ameri- 
can industry through the introduc- 
tion of electronic, automatic, self- 
controlling machines. It will affect 
every American, regardless of his 
work. 

One expert in the field estimates 
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that the record-keeping and filing 
functions of a certain insurance 
company, which now require a 15- 
story office building and a big 
staff, can be replaced by one elec- 
tric computer and two operators 
working in a small room. Automa- 
tion will bring vast changes in the 
lives of the production workers of 
such industries as electrical manu- 
facturing, autos, communications, 
rubber, and meat packing (to name 
only a few); but it will also pro- 
duce tremendous alterations for the 
great group of white-collar workers 
employed by big corporations. 

Thus the second Industrial Revo- 
lution, like its 19th-century pred- 
ecessor, will bring great improve- 
ments, but it can also produce 
heavy casualties among the work- 
ers in offices, shops, factories and 
elsewhere. 

As Prof. Walter Buckingham, of 
Georgia Tech, and S. F. Dallas, of 
Indiana university, recently pointed 
out, “The severity of technological 
unemployment on the individuals 
affected cannot be underestimated. 
Those who disparage fear of techno- 
logical unemployment often assume 
the existence of a_ self-adjusting 
labor market. However, there is a 
real danger that imperfections in 
the labor market will seriously de- 
lay absorption of the displaced 
workers.” In other words, workers 
displaced by new machines may 
not easily find new jobs. 

The same authorities suggest 
that automation may hasten the 


trend toward big corporations. 
Automation doesn’t come cheap. 
Big corporations will be the ones 
best able to afford expensive elec- 
tronic equipment, and may best be 
able to operate that equipment 
most profitably. 

If, as seems likely, atomic energy 
becomes available for civilian use 
in the next few years; and if, as 
some experiments indicate, our 
scientists learn to produce a direct 
conversion of energy from the sun 
into usable forms of power, then, 
with the accelerating use of auto- 
mation, the American industrial 
picture will be drastically changed. 

The challenge to our democratic 
society will be simply this: have we 
learned to adjust ourselves to new 
inventions, quickly and with a min- 
imum of suffering for individuals? 





Automation in a Nutshell 

1. Automation is the operation 
or control of machines by other 
machines, such as a furnace by 

| a thermostat. 

2. Automation in one auto 
| factory has cut the time required 
| to turn out engine blocks from 

nine hours to 15 minutes. 

3. An electronic computer in- 
stalled by an insurance company 
does the work of 100 punchcard 
machines and 135 operators. 

4. Sales of automatic control 
equipment jumped from $1 bil- 
lion in 1949 to $3 billion in 1954, 
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When the first industrial revolu- 
tion swept Britain, the new, socially 
useful machines produced slums, ill 
health, ignorance, and exploitation. 
A few thousand people became 
very rich, but hundreds of thou- 
sands became very poor. 

Fortunately, our society, as well 
as our industry, has learned new 
techniques since James Watt start- 
ed to play with a teakettle. But the 
mere knowledge of new social tech- 
niques for handling great readjust- 
ments does not guarantee that they 
will be used. 

Unless we make sure that the 
rapidly rising productivity of capi- 
tal and labor are translated into 
greater abundance and leisure for 
the mass of people, the new tech- 
nology threatens to produce a situ- 
ation in which a rapidly shrinking 
group of workers will become cap- 
able of satisfying a contracting 
market. 

Our supply of new workers is in- 
creasing by about 700,000 a year. 
Will this new technological revo- 
lution rob them of work? If we re- 
quire fewer production workers 
and fewer clerical workers, can we 
produce a higher standard of liv- 
ing, decent incomes, and a greater 
amount of enjoyable leisure for all? 

I say that we can; that we must 
accommodate ourselves to the im- 
plications of the new electronic- 
atomic-solar revolution, rather than 
conduct a vain, embittered fight 
against it. 

What can we do? 
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I believe that we must get to 
work and provide a constant in- 
crease in mass purchasing power. 
Pay increases, higher pensions and 
Social Security benefits, a rise in 
minimum wages, efforts to make 
certain that the farmers receive fair 
incomes, a fair distribution of tax 
burdens—all these steps will help to 
assure a stabilized reservoir of pur- 
chasing power during the transi- 
tion years that seem to lie ahead. 

Public-works programs, projects 
to build needed schools, homes, 
highways, hospitals, and recreation- 
al areas, will be a stabilizing influ- 
ence. So, too, will be a guaranteed- 
annual-wage plan that will help 
both to maintain living standards 
and to stabilize employment. 

But side by side with these over- 
all policies for expansion of pur- 
chasing power we must have pro- 
grams to insure individual workers 
and their families against suffering 
when technological development 
causes them to lose their jobs. 

We are likely, for instance, to 
have large-scale shifts in location 
of industry. Relocation programs 
and retraining programs will have 
to be undertaken—and_ workers 
will have to be kept from going 
broke and hungry while they move 
around the country or go back to 
school for retraining. 

Unless we prepare for it, we are 
likely to bump into the electronic- 
automatic age with a resounding 
crash. 

The very least we can do is to use 
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our human radar equipment, our 
still imperfect, yet God-given, 
brains and hearts to explore the 
unknown future. 

Our own responses may be nei- 
ther automatic nor electronic, but if 
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they start with good will and imag- 
ination, there is no reason why all 
of us, workers, consumers, small 
businessmen, farmers and investors, 
should not benefit from the second 
industrial revolution. 


Machines Will Raise 
Your Standard of Living 


A look backward should make you look forward fearlessly 


By BENJAMIN F. Farrvess 
Chairman of the Board, U.S. Steel Corp. 


Condensed from Human Events* 


HERE IS NOTHING new about 

man’s fear of machines. Near- 
ly three centuries ago, an inventor 
in Danzig built a loom that could 
weave six webs at once. The work- 
ers drowned the hapless inventor 
in a creek. 

At the outset of the so-called In- 
dustrial Revolution in England, 
mobs of angry workers broke into 
the mills and tried to destroy the 
new machinery which they feared 
would leave them jobless. Twenty- 
five years ago, similar fears of the 
machine were widely prevalent 
here in the U.S. A popular Broad- 
way play of that period, R.U.R., 
brought the word rodot into our 
language. 

Today we are being frightened 
by a new word: automation. 

N.W., D.C. March 5, 


#7835 K St., Washington 6, 


The Public Opinion Index took 
a poll among more than 1,000 fac- 
tory workers, and asked them two 
questions. 1. Did they favor the 
use of more new and “improved” 
machines? They did, by about three 
to one. Then they were asked how 
they felt about more “automation.” 
But they opposed that, three to 
two! 

Yet the two things are identical. 
There is nothing new about auto- 
mation. The mechanics of it are 
older than our own American re- 
public. 

Back in 1784, before our Con- 
stitutional government was estab- 
lished, a man named Oliver Evans, 
living near Philadelphia, built a 
flour mill about as automatic as 
any mill can be. A system of con- 
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veyors, run by water power, picked 
up the grain, carried it through all 
the grinding operations, and de- 
livered the finished flour. But when 
an auto manufacturer in Detroit 
builds a plant which handles engine 
blocks in exactly the same manner, 
we think it’s something new, and 
it worries us. 

Nowadays, too, we marvel at the 
modern business machine which 
writes checks and keeps records 
through the use of punch cards. 
And on our production lines are 
other wonderful machines which 
are automatically controlled by a 
punched paper tape. But is this 
really new? Not at all. 

More than 150 years ago, a 
Frenchman named Jacquard built 
an automatic loom which wove all 
kinds of complicated patterns in 
accordance with instructions that 
were also punched in paper. 

So let’s face it. This thing called 
automation is simply evolution, not 
revolution. It is only another little 
step in the slow and plodding prog- 
ress of man towards a richer, fuller 
life and a better, freer world. 

Suppose we think for a moment 
of the three outstanding examples 
of automation that we have seen in 
our lifetime. 

The first one that comes to mind, 
probably, is the dial telephone. We 
would naturally assume that it 
must have thrown thousands of 
telephone operators out of work; 
and some of the current talk on the 
subject would seem to confirm that 
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assumption completely. But what 
are the facts? 

Between 1940 and 1950, the num- 
ber. of telephone operators in this 
country increased by 159,000, or 
79%! 

Next we come to business ma- 
chines and these fabulous new 
electronic brains that we've seen 
on television. Surely, we don’t need 
accountants any more. But still the 
census shows that the number of 
accountants and auditors in the 
U.S. increased more than 70% in 
this same ten-year period. 

And how about those so-called 
automatic factories in Detroit, where 
the word automation was thought 
up? Are the automobile workers 
losing out? Not by a long shot. 
Their number doubled in 14 years. 
Automobile mechanics and repair- 
men have increased 75%. And for 
every new job in the auto industry, 
five new jobs are created in allied 
fields which supply the raw ma- 
terials and components that go into 
the manufacture and equipment of 
new cars. 

But this, of course, is not always 
the case in every industry and every 
occupation. Dislocations do occur 
in some instances, and men do have 
to change from one job to another. 
That has been true in farming for 
nearly 40 years. Moreover, with the 
falling demand for coal, employ- 
ment in the mines has also dropped 
off substantially, and there is recent 
evidence of a mild decline in oil 
refining. 
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Where are these men to go? Has 
“automation” made it tougher for 
them? Look at the picture as a 
whole. Just what really has hap- 
pened in the last 15 years or so, say 
from 1939 through 1953? 

During this period, the popula- 
tion of the U.S. has increased 22%. 
But the total number of jobs has 
grown by 35%, or more than half 
again as much. In the field of man- 
ufacturing itself, where automation 
has advanced most rapidly, employ- 
ment has gone up 73%, or more 
than three times as fast as the 
population. 

This rapid increase in employ- 
ment has occurred because of 
mechanization, not in spite of it! 
The building of machines them- 
selves, plus their installation, main- 
tenance, and the construction of 
new factories to house them, has 
opened up thousands of job op- 
portunities that never existed before. 

Employment in the field of 
electrical machinery, for example, 
has more than trebled during this 
period. In other machinery it has 
increased by 150%. 

In the specialized field of auto- 
mation itself, the mere manufacture 
of the necessary instruments of 
measurement and control has mush- 
roomed into a $3-billion business 
which already employs as many 
men as the auto industry did in the 
middle 1930's. 

But that is only the beginning. 
As mechanization has enlarged the 
output and purchasing power of 
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our people, it has also multiplied 
enormously their demand for serv- 
ices. So they, in their turn, employ 
more doctors and dentists, more 
engineers and scientists, and more 
teachers and clergymen. They send 
out more of their laundry, and they 
eat more often in restaurants. Even 
the fact that they have more leisure 
time has created more jobs for 
others. Employment in __ tourist 
courts and camps has more than 
tripled. Theaters, movies, amuse- 
ment parks, and similar establish- 
ments provide 75% more jobs than 
formerly. The peachase of books 
has doubled, and expenditures for 
home music have trebled. And so 
it goes. Employment in the service 
industries alone has risen by more 
than 2 million in 15 years. That is 
a jump of 65%. 

The same thing has happened, too, 
in the general field of trade. As the 
volume of production has increased, 
it has taken more workers to sell 
and handle the goods. Thus, 6 
million new jobs have been opened 
up by the growing employment 
demands of department _ stores, 
shops, offices, builders, bankers, 
utilities, bus lines, trucking com- 
panies, and others in this category. 

Finally, of course, our advance in 
technology has created whole new 
industries and vast new fields of 
opportunity, in television, antibi- 
otics, air conditioning, many new 
branches of electronics, and now, 
in atomic energy—just to mention 
a few. So with each passing year, 
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and with every new invention, our 
people have a wider choice of jobs; 
and today it is reported that there 
are more than 40 thousand different 
ways whereby Americans can earn 
a living! 

But suppose, for example, that 
all technological progress in the 
auto industry had stopped back in 
1908, and that we were to try to 
build a 1955 car, at today’s wages, 
with the tools and machines we 
used then. Such a car, if it could 
be produced at all, would cost well 
in excess of $65,000. 

How many cars would there be 
on the road? And how many roads 
would we have? How many jobs 
would there be in Detroit, and in 
the oil fields, and the tire-making 
industry—or even in our steel mills, 
for that matter? 

Only through the widest possible 
use of new and better machines 
can we hope to achieve the fullest 
measure of employment and a 
higher standard of living. 

The real wages of the worker 
have advanced at almost exactly the 
same rate as the improvement in 
productivity. Under the American 
system of manufacturing, the ad- 
vance in such wages depends whol- 
ly upon advances in productivity. 

The manufacturing industry, on 
the whole, has passed on to its cus- 
tomers and employees virtually all 
the savings from increased produc- 
tivity. Only rarely, and only tempo- 
rarily, have the owners retained 
any gains from this source. 





Let us go back to the year 1914. 
The share of the national income 
which went to the owners of busi- 
ness in the form of dividends was 
about 6%; but in 1947 their share 
amounted only to about 3%. So, 
over this 33-year period, the owners 
who put up the money for all the 
machines that made increased pro- 
duction possible found that their 
slice of our total economic pie 
had been cut approximately in 
half. 

It may well be asked, of course, 
why industry continues to spend 
billions of dollars upon the develop- 
ment and purchase of improved 
machines if its owners receive no 
direct gains from these expendi- 
tures. And the answer to that, as 
we know, is all bound up in one 
simple and compelling word: com- 
petition. 

When a business in America fails 
to keep its plants modern, and thus 
allows its more efficient competitors 
to undersell its products in the 
market place, that business is on 
the way out. Unless it can recover 
its lost ground quickly, it is 
through. The money that its own- 
ers have invested in it will be 
largely wiped out, and so, of course, 
will the jobs of all its employee 
force. 

Therefore, in a very important 
sense, technological improvement is 
simply the process by which own- 
ers protect, not only their own in- 
vestment, but also the job security 
of every industrial worker. 
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Pius XII: Born for 


Our Time 


His work is that of both Martha and Mary 


Condensed from Newsweek* 





THIN AND VERY tired man 
A waged an amazing fight to 
live last fall and winter, 
while the world watched. Each 
fluctuation of his illness brought 
inquiries from all over the globe, 
and the people concerned were by 
no means all Catholics. The ascetic 
man who for more than 15 years 
has ruled the world’s 400 million 
Catholics as Pope Pius XII has 
often been as much of a force in 
the lives of non-Catholics as among 
his own flock. 

In Rome, Italians knelt through 
a December night on the cold cob- 
blestones of St. Peter’s square and 
watched the shuttered windows of 
the 3rd-floor Vatican apartment. In 
India, in the beleaguered Christian 
outposts of China, at Lagos, Ni- 
geria—where that country’s first 
Marian Congress was taking place 
—thousands prayed that the Pontiff 
might be spared. In Boston, Mass., 
the General Assembly of the Na- 
tional Council of Churches paused 
in its deliberations for a minute’s 
silent prayer proposed by its new 
president, Dr. Eugene Carson 














Blake, stated clerk of the Presby- 
terian church in the U.S.A. 

After his return Nov. 27 from 
his summer residence at Castel- 
gandolfo, Pope Pius was wretched- 
ly ill, hiccuping violently, and un- 
able to eat. It was a strain on a 
man of 78, this recurrence of the 
gastric disturbance which plagued 
him for almost a year. The papal 
physician, Dr. Riccardo Galeazzi- 
Lisi, called in other doctors early in 
December for consultation about 
possible surgery. Pius had suffered 
a collapse, and Vatican circles feared 
the worst. Members of the Pope’s 
family were at hand, and Dr. 
Galeazzi-Lisi spent each night at 
his bedside. The Pontiff, ill as he 
was, still kept in touch with Vati- 
can affairs. Pius XII was proving 
what he had often said: “A Pope 
must work until death.” 

Almost no man alive today could 
arouse the anxiety and affection 
which Pius XII engendered in his 
desperate illness. The foes of reli- 
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gion could categorically denounce 
his person. Other branches of 
Christendom would go on reafirm- 
ing their opposition to his office. 
Yet, four centuries after the Protes- 
tant Reformation, there was an 
aura about the papacy and the man 
who filled it, an aura that grew 
more significant with every day of 
the Atomic age. 

Part of the aura was created by 
the Pope’s very existence. Absolute 
insistence on an absolute spiritual 
power is in itself a reassuring thing 
to the heart of almost any believer, 
in an age of Marx, machines, and 
materialism. Gone is the day when 
a 13th-century Pope like Innocent 
III could bring before his tribunal 
every controversial question up- 
setting the European world. But 
the force of the Pope’s single per- 
sonality, wrapped in the authority 
of his office, can reach more people 
more quickly than ever before in 
history. 

Pius XII has shown how im- 
portant the personal touch can be. 
He received more than 3 million 
persons during the 1950 Holy Year 
alone. Since he became Pope in 19339, 
he has made almost 1,000 pro- 
nouncements on everything from 
silk and microbiology to psycho- 
analysis and the social order, not 
to mention such matters of faith 
and morals as his proclamation of 
the dogma of the Assumption. He 
has averaged about 60 speeches and 
radio messages each year. Com- 
bined with his world-wide travels 
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(including his 1936 trip to the 
U.S.), these addresses have made 
him uniquely known and loved. 

They showed him, furthermore, 
to be a rare combination: a man 
who radiates spirituality and love 
of God and who is also a shrewd 
diplomat and man of the world. 

Pius XII, who served Leo, St. 
Pius X, Benedict, and Pius XI as 
a diplomat, also serves his Master 
with continuous prayer, meditation, 
and spiritual exercises. To find in 
the history of the papacy his like 
of seer-doer, of Martha and Mary 
in one, is a difficult task. Among 
the Popes with whom Pius can be 
compared: St. Gregory the Great 
(died 604), the monk who could, 
on the one hand, arrange the 
Gregorian chant of the Church’s 
liturgy and, on the other, conclude 
his own separate peace with the 
warring Lombards; and St. Pius 
V, a model of asceticism who led 
the Catholic religious Counter-Ref- 
ormation in Rome, but who also 
engineered the defeat of the Turks 
in the naval battle of Lepanto in 
1571. 

Pius XII lives in equally difficult 
times. The methods he uses in 
solving his problems have been 
sometimes confusing to those who 
could not understand the complex 
nature of the man. 

Pius yearns for peace and, as an 
old-school diplomat, he has an un- 
quenchable faith in the worth of 
diplomatic negotiation. But he puts 
the spiritual welfare of his flock 
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above any temporal concessions. 
Thus, he continued to deal with 
communist governments, as he 
dealt with fascist countries, to seek 
relief for those imprisoned, to help 
ease the lot of his flock there, if 
possible. The Pope, of course, must 
criticize the failings of any govern- 
ment which flouts moral principles. 
But at the same time the Pope’s 
duty is to keep as many churches 
open as possible for as many people 
as possible. 

This modern exercise in practical 
metaphysics is nowhere more ap- 
parent than in the spiritual side of 
Pius’s reign. He may have seemed 
over-liberal to some people when 
he instructed nuns to modernize 
their habits, but actually he was 
trying to attract young people to 
the Religious life and make the 
work of nuns more fruitful. 

In the life of a man who, at 79, 
might soon be leaving the papal 
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throne for eternal peace, hewing to 
traditional lines has always been of 
first importance. It is the hallmark 


_of a great Pope. 


In his pain and weariness, Pius 
XII might well have been saying 
with St. Paul, “For I say to you, 
Gentiles: as long indeed as I am 
the apostle of the Gentiles, I will 
honor my ministry, if, by any 
means, I may provoke to emula- 
tion them who are my flesh, and 
may save some of them... . O the 
depth of the riches of the wisdom 
and of the knowledge of God! 
How incomprehensible are his 
judgments, and how unsearchable 
his ways! For who hath known 
the mind of the Lord? Or who 
hath been his counsellor? Or who 
hath first given to Him, and rec- 
ompense shall be made him? For 
of Him, and by Him, and in Him, 
are all things: to Him be glory for 
ever. Amen.” 


Judge Not 


When the defendant’s name was called in court, to everyone’s amazement, 
he stood up in the jury box. “What are you doing there?” barked the clerk. 
“I was called to serve on the jury,” came the meek reply. 

“But you must have known,” the clerk snapped, “that you couldn’t judge 


your own case.” 


“Well, I suppose not,” the defendant admitted. “I did think it was a bit 


of luck.” 


Tracks. 


A judge’s little daughter who had attended her father’s court for the 
first time told her class the next day, “Papa made a speech, and several 
other men made speeches to 12 men who sat together, and then those 12 men 


were put into a dark room to be developed.” 





Indiana Teacher. 
































I Was Baptized 
In English 


J KNow I was baptized in English because 
I heard mommy say how nice it was 
to understand the prayers the priest was say- 
ing, without following them in a prayer book. 
You know, there aren’t many little girls who 
can say, “I was baptized in English.” That’s 
because it’s only been a little while since 
priests started baptizing babies in English. 

I was two weeks old when Father John 
Louis baptized me in our new church. That’s 
the Assumption church in Richfield. Rich- 
field is next to Minneapolis. It’s where all 
those new houses are with so many little kids 
in them. And our church is the newest one 
in Richfield, too. 

My mommy has three of us kids now. 
Suzie is the oldest. She looks just like mom- 
my. (Daddy says I look just like mommy, 
too!). Then there’s Jeff. He’s a boy. 








ng 


PS 


Mommy says it’s a good idea to 
give a little baby like me a bottle 
before they take her to church. 
That way I might fall asleep, and 
then there won’t be so much noise 
in church. That’s Suzie watching 
mommy give me the bottle. 

Father Louis met us at the church 
door. “Peace be with you,” he said. 
“What is your name?” “Ann Cath- 
erine,” my godparents told him for 
me. “Ann Catherine,” Father asked 
me, “what do you ask of the 
Church of God?” “Faith,” my god- 
parents answered. 

“What does Faith offer you?” 

“Everlasting life.” 

“If, then, it is life that you wish 
to enter, keep the Commandments. 
Love the Lord your God with your 
whole heart, and with your whole 
soul, and with your whole mind; 
and love your neighbor as you love 
yourself.” 

Here Father breathed on my 
face, and said, “Depart from her, 
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unclean spirit, and give place to 
the Holy Spirit, the Consoler. 

“Receive the Sign of the Cross on 
your forehead and in your heart. 
Have faith in the teachings of God, 
and live in such a way that from 
now on you may be enabled to be 
a temple of God. 

“Let us pray. O Lord, we im- 
plore Thee, in thy kindness hear 
our prayers, and guard with unfail- 
ing power this thy chosen, Ann 
Catherine, who has been stamped 
with the seal of the Lord’s cross; 
so. that, holding fast to the first 
truths she has learned of thy great 
glory, she may, by keeping thy 
Commandments, attain to the glory 
of rebirth. Through Christ our 
Lord.” 

“Amen.” 

Then Father said a prayer about 
the meaning of the salt he was go- 
ing to put on my tongue. “Al- 
mighty and everlasting God, Fath- 
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er of our Lord, Jesus Christ, be 
pleased to look upon this thy serv- 
ant, Ann Catherine, whom in thy 
goodness Thou hast called to be 
instructed in the Faith. Rid her of 
all blindness of heart; break all the 
nets of Satan in which she has been 
entangled. Open to her, Lord, the 
gate of thy mercy so that, penetrat- 
ed by the sign of thy wisdom, she 
may be rid of the stench of all evil 
desires and, moved by the pleasing 
fragrance of thy teachings, may 
joyfully serve Thee in thy Church 
and daily advance in perfection. 
Through Christ our Lord.” 

“Amen.” 

“Ann Catherine,” Father contin- 
ued, “receive the salt of wisdom. 
May it win for you mercy and for- 


giveness, and life everlasting.” He 
put some salt on my tongue while 
he said this. 


“Amen.” 


“Peace be with you.” 

“And with your spirit.” 

“Let us pray. God of our fathers, 
God the Author of all truth, we 
humbly implore Thee to look with 
favor on this thy servant, Ann 
Catherine, and grant that she who 
is now tasting this salt as her first 
nourishment may not hunger much 
longer before she is given her fill 
of heavenly food, so that she may 
always be ardent of soul, rejoicing 
in hope, and ever loyal to thy 
name. Bring her, O Lord, we ask 
Thee, to the font of the new birth, 
so that in company with thy faith- 
ful servants, she may gain the eter- 
nal rewards that Thou hast prom- 
ised. Through Christ our Lord.” 

“Amen.” 

Then Father said in Latin, “I 
exorcise you, unclean spirit, in the 
name of the Father and of the Son 
and of the Holy Spirit. Come forth, 











depart from this servant of God, 
Ann Catherine, for He commands 
you, spirit accursed and damned, 
He who walked upon the sea and 
extended his right hand to Peter 
as he was sinking. 

“Therefore, accursed devil, ac- 
knowledge your condemnation, 
and pay homage to the true and 
living God; pay homage to Jesus 
Christ, his Son, and to the Holy 
Spirit, and depart from this servant 
of God, Ann Catherine, for Jesus 
Christ, our Lord and God, has 
called her to his holy grace and 
blessing, and to the font of Bap- 
tism. 

“Then never dare, accursed dev- 
il, to violate this sign of the holy 
cross which we are making upon 
her forehead. Through Christ our 
Lord.” 

“Amen.” 

Holding his hand above my head, 
Father prayed, “O holy Lord, al- 











mighty Father, eternal God, Source 
of light and truth, I ask for this 
thy servant, Ann Catherine, thy 
fatherly love, eternal and most just, 
so that Thou mayest be pleased to 
enlighten her with the light of thy 
understanding. Cleanse and sancti- 
fy her; grant her true knowledge, 
so that she, having been made fit 
for the grace of thy Baptism, may 
retain unwavering hope, true judg- 
ment, and sacred teaching. Through 
Christ our Lord.” 

“Amen.” 

After saying that prayer, Father 
put the end of his stole on me, and 
said, “Ann Catherine, enter the 
temple of God, so that you may 
take part with Christ in everlasting 
life.” 


“Amen.” 
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< Then we all went to the door of 
the baptistry. My godfather and 
godmother said the Apostles’ Creed 
and the Our Father for me there. 
I’m too little to learn them now, 
but I know I will learn them when 
I grow up, because that is what | 
have godparents for. 

“Ephphetha, which means ‘Be 
Opened,’ so that you may perceive 
the fragrance of God’s sweetness. 
But you, O devil, depart; for the 
judgment of God has come.” While 
Father said this, he wet his thumb 
with saliva and touched my ears 
and nose. 

“Ann Catherine, do you renounce 
Satan?” 

My godfather and godmother 
answered, “I do renounce him.” 

“And all his works?” 

“I do renounce them.” 

“And all his display?” 

“I do renounce it.” 

Father made crosses with the oil 
of the catechumens on my breast 
and between my shoulders and said 
the prayer in Latin. Then he asked 
in English, “Ann Catherine, do 
you believe in God, the Father al- 
mighty, Creator of heaven and 
earth?” 

My godparents answered for me, 
I do believe.” 

“Do you believe in Jesus Christ, 
his only Son, our Lord, who was 
born into this world and suffered 
for us?” 

“T do believe.” 

“And do you believe in the Holy 
Ghost, the Holy Catholic Church, 
the communion of saints, the for- 
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giveness of sins, the resurrection 
of the body, and life everlasting?” 

“I do believe.” 

“Ann Catherine, do you wish to 
be baptized?” My godparents an- 
swered for me, “I do.” 

Father Louis took a dipper of 
water from the baptismal font, and 
poured it on my head. He said in 
Latin, “Anna Catharina, ego te 
baptizo in nomine Patris, et Filit, 
et Spiritus Sancti.” 

With holy chrism, Father Louis 


anointed the top of my head in the 
shape of a cross, and said in Latin, 
“May almighty God, the Father of 
our Lord Jesus Christ, who has 
given you a new birth by means of 
water and the Holy Spirit and for- 
given all your sins, anoint you with 
the chrism of salvation in Christ 
Jesus our Lord, so that you may 
have everlasting life.” 

“Amen.” 

“Peace be with you.” 

“And with your spirit.” 











Ere YEAR the bishops of the 
ow U.S. asked the Holy Father 


to permit the use of English in the 
administration of the sacraments. 
Pope Pius XII gave his permission 
on June 3, 1954, and a new Ameri- 
can ritual was published in Eng- 
lish on Dec. 15. 

Priests may now administer Bap- 
tism, Matrimony, and Extreme 
Unction with most of the words in 
English. The Pope permitted the 
change so that those who receive 
these sacraments may understand 
them better, and thus have better 
dispositions; and so that those pres- 
ent would find their faith renewed 
by hearing the words of the sacra- 
ment in their own language. 

Archbishop John Gregory Mur- 
ray authorized the use of the new 
ritual in the archdiocese of St. Paul 
on Jan. 17, 1955. Ann Catherine, 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Robert 
Boeser of Assumption parish, Rich- 
field, Minn., was one of the first 
babies to be baptized according to 
the new ritual. 

Father John F. Louis, O.MLI., is 
an assistant at Assumption parish. 
JoAnn Potts and Victor Seifert 
appear as the sponsors. The Boesers 
have two other children, Suzanne 
Mary, three years old, and Jeffrey 
William, a year and a half old. 
Ann Catherine was baptized two 
weeks after her birth. 


Photography by John Perrone 




















This was when Father Louis put 
a new white dress over my head, 
and told me, “Receive this white 
robe and carry it unstained to the 
judgment seat of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, so that you may have ever- 
lasting life.” 

“Amen.” 

It’s a real pretty dress. There’s 
some blue lines like little waves on 
the bottom. Mommy says they are 
the water that the priest used to 
baptize me. There’s something 
gold on the front that stands for 
Jesus’ name, too. 


“Receive this lighted candle, and 
keep your Baptism above reproach. 
Keep the Commandments of God, 
so that when the Lord comes to his 
marriage feast you may meet Him 
in the halls of heaven with all his 
saints, and may live with Him for- 
ever.” 

“Amen.” 

“Go in peace, Ann Catherine, 
and may the Lord be with you.” 

“Amen.” 

Mommy baked a special cake to 
celebrate, because I was a brand- 
new Catholic. She asked Father 
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Louis to come over to our house 
for coffee. Mommy’s handing me 
to daddy. Jeff's got a new puppy 
dog on his highchair. Suzie’s watch- 
ing me. Father Louis is pouring 
coffee. Suzie told me the cake was 
real good. I didn’t eat any. I was 
asleep. 

My being baptized in English 
made daddy and mommy so hap- 
py that they thanked Father Louis 
over and over. He said, “You 
should thank the Holy Father.” 
And do you know, they did. This 
is the letter they sent to the Pope. 

“Your Holiness: Our daughter 
Ann Catherine, our third child, has 
just been baptized, in English. 
She was baptized in Assumption 
church, our parish church, in Rich- 
field, a suburb of Minneapolis. 

“Father John F. Louis, O.M.L, 
visited our house after the Baptism. 


While we sat around the table with 
cake and coffee, we told him how 
happy we were that the ceremony 
was in English, and he told us that 
it was a great privilege that you 
recently granted. 

“Therefore, we wish to tell you 
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how much we appreciate this great 
favor. We were happy when our 
two other children were baptized, 
in Latin. But we could understand 
this last Baptism. So we will always 
remember it, and it will help us to 
better live our Faith. It was so inti- 
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mate, it made us feel at one with 
the earliest Christians; and the 
knowledge that you granted this 
privilege brings us closer to your 
own person. 

“Again, Your Holiness, thank 
you very much!” 
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What Goes Up 


Must Come Down 


That much we know, but the ultimate 


“why” is known only to God 


By Gary WEBSTER 





}Ravity 1s so familiar that 
you seldom notice it. Yet 
_} scientists and_philoso- 
phers have pondered its nature for 
thousands of years without under- 
standing it. Even Einstein’s theories 
only describe, do not explain the 
real mystery of gravity. 

Of course, it is common knowl- 
edge that the tides are caused by 
the pulling power of the moon and 
sun. And everyone knows that 
most work is, directly or indirectly, 
lifting things. The pull of gravity 
is combated by devices ranging 
from muscles of a stevedore to 
cables of a derrick, motors of an 
airplane. 

Even infants notice that toys re- 
leased from their owner’s clutch 
always move in one direction. You 
would call that “downward.” It 
would be more informative to refer 
to it as “toward the planet’s center 
of gravity.” For without the in- 
visible tug of gravity there would 
be no “falling.” Indeed, you would 
be incapable of distinguishing up 
from down. 
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You have marvel- 
ously sensitive re- 
ceptors in the semi- 
circular canals, deep 
within your ears, that are geared to 
the pull of gravity. 

Without that pull, the canals 
could give you no sense of direc- 
tion. A few jet pilots have gone so 
fast that they have been momen- 
tarily in something like a “gravity- 
free state.” Unable to describe the 
experience precisely, they report 
that they seemed to float in an im- 
mense void. Lacking any clue to 
position or direction, they had no 
feeling that the earth was “down”; 
hence their sensation of floating. 

Your weight changes with your 
distance from the earth’s center of 
gravity. Why this should be true, 
no one knows. Science can measure 
many effects it cannot explain. You 
would weigh five or six ounces less 
if you should this instant step on 
scales on top of Mt. Everest. There 
would be nearly a pound’s varia- 
tion between your weights at the 
equator and the South Pole. The 
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earth’s radius at the equator is 
about 13 miles greater than at the 
South Pole—and you would “gain” 
ten to 14 ounces in shifting from 
one to the other. 

But mass is a far more potent 
factor than distance. Again, no one 
knows why. But the more massive 
a body, the greater its gravitational 
pull. 

Upon a heavenly body whose 
mass differs from that of Earth, 
you would change in weight. Our 
nearest neighbor, the moon, is com- 
paratively tiny. The average person, 
standing on its surface, would 
weigh only about 25 pounds. On 
the sun’s surface, the same person 
would tip the scales at approxi- 
mately a ton and one-half! 

All creatures of earth are deli- 
cately engineered to operate under 
precisely the conditions found at 
the surface of our own planet. Your 
human bones would snap under 
stresses far less powerful than those 
at the surface of the sun. And your 
muscles, just right for walking on 
the earth, would make you spring 
up and down like a kangaroo on 
the moon. 

Gravity has long been a central 
riddle of life. Plato, some 2400 years 
ago, presented the earliest known 
attempt at an explanation of why 
objects have weight. He said, in ef- 
fect, that it is inherent in the nature 
of things. 

To some modern thinkers, that 
is no explanation at all. It dodges 
the central question, say Plato’s 


critics, to suggest that a stone falls 
because it is natural for it to seek 
a resting place on the ground rath- 
er than in the air. 

St. Augustine wrestled with the 
problem, and came to a more defi- 
nite conclusion. Stones fall, he sug- 
gested, because it pleased God to 
fashion the world in such manner 
that it is a characteristic of stones 
to fall. That view is, of course, 
highly objectionable to those who 
have no eyes to see the Creator’s 
hand in every aspect of his crea- 
tion. 

But the tendency of stones to 
plunge downward is by no means 
the only riddle of falling. Most 
popular histories of science credit 
Galileo with discovery of a new 
puzzle: discounting air resistance, 
all bodies fall uniformly. 

According to the usual version 
of the story, Galileo used the Lean- 
ing Tower of Pisa to perform cru- 
cial experiments. Dropping cannon 
balls of various weights, he was 
astonished to discover that small 
ones fall as rapidly as large ones. 
Though it makes a vivid tale, his- 
torians think that he never per- 
formed the experiment. He per- 
haps learned about it from another 
scientist. 

Honor for the discovery should 
go to Dominic Soto, one of the 
most renowned Dominican theo- 
logians of the 16th century. He was 
also among the most creative of the 
scientific thinkers of his day. There 
is strong evidence that it was he 
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who first discovered that falling 
bodies move uniformly. He died 
before Galileo was born. 

When this strange principle was 
eventually circulated among Eu- 
ropean scientists, it created great 
astonishment. Centuries of famili- 
arity with it have not succeeded in 
making it more credible. For even 
in the atomic age, it appears wildly 
illogical that in a vacuum, a can- 
non ball and a shred of cotton 
should plunge earthward at pre- 
cisely the same speed. 

It was this problem that helped 
stimulate Sir Isaac Newton’s inter- 
est in gravity. As a youth of 23, he 
achieved a leap of thought which 
was to rock the world. 

Apples always fall toward the 
earth’s center, he noticed. Even pro- 
jectiles which are fired into the air 
are certain to be pulled back down. 
Could it be that both are affected 
by a force which extends beyond 
this planet? Could the moon, or 
even the earth itself, be treated as 
a falling body? 

Mathematical investigation soon 
showed his line of inquiry to be 
fruitful. Though it was not made 
public until much later, the young 
scientist quickly arrived at a con- 
ception of universal gravitation. 

All bodies attract one another, he 
concluded. Each mass exerts a pull 
upon every other mass. Strength of 
that pull varies according to mag- 
nitude of the bodies involved and 
their distance from one another. 
Were it not for gravitation, said he, 


May 


The atom is mostly empty 
space. The nucleus is only about a 
hundred-thousandth of the whole | 
| atom. Yet almost the whole | 
weight of the atom is concen- 
trated in the nucleus. A cubic | 
centimeter (.06 of a cubic inch) | 
of nuclei, if you could separate 
them from the rest of the atoms, 


would weigh 240 million tons. 
From Atomic Science, Bombs and 
Power by David Dietz (Dodd, Mead & 
| Co., 1954). 








our planet would not travel about 
the sun. Because the central orb 
exerts a powerful tug upon its sat- 
ellites, each celestial “falling body” 
has its path bent approximately to 
a circle. 

Since every school child is now 
given these findings as routine 
knowledge, it is difficult to realize 
how Newton’s announcements af- 
fected his own age. Here, for the 
first time, was a single principle 
which seemed to account for a mul- 
titude of phenomena both upon 
our planet and outside it. All the 
discoveries of Galileo and Coperni- 
cus were now seen to fit into an 
awe-inspiring cosmic pattern. 

Actually, Newton himself never 
pretended to think he had found 
any ultimate explanations. He rec- 
ognized that even his principle of 
universal gravitation deals with 
effects rather than causes. Men 
could now measure the intensity of 
a world-pervading force, but this 
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did not guarantee that they should 
understand why that force acts as it 
does. In a letter to his friend Rich- 
ard Bentley, Newton dismissed the 
notion that he understood the 
strange phenomenon he had dis- 
covered. “The cause of gravity is 
what I do not pretend to know,” 
he flatly declared. 

Subsequent investigation has only 
deepened the mystery. 

More than any other thinker, 
Einstein has attacked views upon 
which Newton’s theory rests. Grav- 
itation, according to Einstein, is not 
a force. Rather, it is a relationship 
between objects. One of the charac- 
teristics of mass, says he, is its 
inevitable tendency to “bend” the 
space which surrounds it. Objects 
within a space in which this curva- 


ture has been produced are forced 
to move toward one another. It is 
as logical to think that the earth 


falis toward cannon balls as to 





A castanet chorus of crickets. 
Harold Hennig 


Children upholstered in snowsuits. 
Nell Malone 
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think that cannon balls fall toward 
the earth. 

Such concepts are not easily mas- 
tered. But in spite of this oversim- 
plification, one conclusion emerges 
with absolute clarity. Einstein’s 
views, like those of Newton, stop 
far short of explanation. They de- 
scribe existing conditions, but do 
not account for their origin. 

It is quite beyond the power of 
science to suggest why the universe 
is so made that objects tend to 
move toward one another. There 
is no logical reason why they 
should not move away from one 
another. But if the latter condition 
prevailed, the universe would be 
literally flying apart. Gravity acts 
as glue to hold the world together. 
Without understanding how it is 
done, we can joyfully praise the 
Father whose hand sustains mat- 
ter and energy in such fashion that 
our physical life is possible. 


Gearbox gnashing its teeth. 
M. de Gabrielle 


Puddle shivering in the wind. 
Michael McLaverty 
Boat gently nodding to its reflection. 
Michael McLaverty 
Small islands ruffled with surf. 
J. Bryan III 
Standing, hunched up, like a grieving 
stork. Thomas N. Riley 
Wind solving a jig-saw puzzle of 
clouds. Mrs. John C. Jordan 


[You are invited to submit similar figures of speech, for which $2 
will be paid on publication. Exact source must be given. Manuscripts 
submitted for this department cannot be acknowledged nor returned.—Ed. | 








Friendship gives back only what 
you put into it 


How to Make 


and Keep Friends 


By Wititam C. MENNINGER, M.D. 


Condensed from 


“How to Be a Successful Teen-Ager*” 


‘CK AND Joe had been good 

friends for a long time. Each 
felt that he could always speak 
frankly to the other. But one day 
Jack carried frankness to the point 
of telling Joe that he just couldn’t 
stand his nasal voice. “You ought 
to see a doctor and get your voice 
lowered,” he said bluntly. 
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Joe’s difficulty was a speech de- 
fect that couldn’t be corrected. He 
had already seen, not one, but 
many doctors. Since he was sensi- 
tive about it, he’d never mentioned 
the matter to Jack. Jack and Joe 
aren’t friends any more. 

Water faucets and electric lights 
can be flipped on and off with a 
finger. We are so familiar with 
them we've come to take them for 
granted. That was Jack’s trouble. 
He had known Joe so long he 
didn’t realize that a moment’s 
thoughtlessness could cost him Joe’s 
friendship. Jack had come to take 
Joe for granted. 

Stop for a moment and take in- 
ventory of your friendships. How 
many close friends do you have? 
How many new friends have you 
made in the last year? Are you 
always ready to make a_ new 
friend? How many “old friends” 
do you have? Why are you in- 
terested in your closest friends? 

In fact, just what does friendship 
mean to you? Have you ever 
thought about how you can im- 
prove your relations with others? 
You spend years studying mathe- 
matics and grammar before you 
even start to take a job. Yet you 
probably have never sat down to 
think seriously about your friend- 
ships. 

Test yourself. Check the box 
marked Yes or the one marked No 
for each question. 
and reprinted with permission. 256 pp. $2.95. This 
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HOW TO MAKE 
Yes No 

. Is your main feeling 
toward your friends 
one of affection rath- 
er than superiority 
or envy? 

. Do you stick up for 
them? 

. Do you always keep 
confidences? 

. Do you stand by 
your Own convic- 
tions, and_ respect 
those of your 
friends? 

. Do you always keep 
your promises? 

. Are you as courteous 
to your friends as 
to casual acquaint- 
ances? 


f 
| 
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If you can answer Yes to most 
of these questions, you probably 
don’t have to worry much about 


friendships. Yet,. you probably 
would like to do better. The first 
step is to learn just what things 
are important in friendship. Then 
you can learn to make new friends 
and to get along more successfully 
with those you have. 

Although there are many types 
and degrees of friendships, certain 
qualities are important in all of 
them. 

Sincerity comes first. You prob- 
ably know people who always seem 
to be “acting.” They try constantly 
to appear to be something that 
they’re not. They are usually trying 
to make a good impression, although 
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they probably fail. They can’t really 
make friends, because they don’t 
let anyone find out what they 
actually think or are. And how 
can you be friends with someone 
you don’t know? 

Sometimes people are not sincere 
in their motives for friendship. 
Take Harry. You liked him pretty 
well until you discovered that he 
was more interested in borrowing 
your things than he was in you. 
People like Harry are out to “use” 
their friends. Social climbers are 
like that. They try to attach them- 
selves to persons who go around 
with the “right” people. They are 
interested only in people who can 
do something for them. 

Sincerity, too, means that your 
word is good. Furthermore, it 
means that you stand up for your 
own ideas; you don’t shift ground 
just to flatter the person you hap- 
pen to be with. 

Can you keep a secret? Paul told 
Bob in confidence that he hoped 
Alice would invite him to her 
party. When he discovered that the 
news had gone straight to Alice, 
not only was he embarrassed, but 
he felt that Bob had betrayed a 
trust. Confiding hopes and troubles 
is one of the reasons we need 
friends. Even the most independent 
person has to get his worries off 
his chest once in a while. But con- 
fidences, once you accept them, 
should be respected. 

You need to be generous. Friend- 
ships pay rich dividends, but only 
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if you invest your time and energy 
and, on occasion, money. For 
friendship means a generous giving 
of yourself—in sympathy, under- 
standing, and thoughtfulness. May- 
be you’ve never really learned to 
enjoy doing things for others. If 
you haven’t, you are not mature 
enough to make close friends. 

You need the capacity to love. 
A violinist wouldn’t get far if he 
didn’t have an aptitude for music. 
Friendship requires a_ particular 
aptitude, too—the capacity to love. 
You must be able to identify your- 
self with those who are close to 
you, and feel their joys and sorrows 
as well as your own. 

You have to give and take. Friend- 
ship always involves two people. It 
can’t all be on one side. Of course, 
there isn’t always an even give-and- 
take in friendship. All the effort 
may come from one person for a 
while. But if this goes on indefi- 
nitely, the relationship isn’t likely 
to last. For a friendship to be satis- 
fying to both parties, each must get 
something from the other. 

You probably have many dif- 
ferent kinds of friends. And dif- 
ferent people mean different things 
to you. The one thing they all 
have in common is the bond that 
holds them to you. Every indi- 
vidual has something unique to 
offer as a friend. No friendship is 
exactly like any other. When you 
stop to think about how complicat- 
ed a human being is, you see why 
you have so many needs in friend- 
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ship, and why you have so many 
different kinds of friends. 

Long-standing friendships are the 
most important, of course. They 
are the ones in which you have in- 
vested large amounts of affection 
and trust. Naturally, you want to 
keep up friendships like this; as 
you grow older you will value 
them more and more. 

But casual friendships are im- 
portant, too. Every day, you rub 
elbows with people who live near 
you or who work with you. You 
see the postman, the grocer, and 
the cleaner regularly. Much of your 
satisfaction in life depends on how 
well you get along with all these 
people. Most of them will remain 
only acquaintances. But some be- 
come friends, and a few may even 
become close friends. 

One of the most common bases 
of friendship is a mutual interest. 
A mutual interest, whether stamps 
or football or western movies, 
draws people together. It gives 
them something to talk about and 
to do together. Many firm and 
lasting friendships result from 
shared interests. 

The deepest sharing is, of course, 
in marriage. True, it does seem 
totally removed from the routine of 
everyday companionship or friend- 
ly give-and-take. But marriage is a 
friendship—the closest one possible. 
Choosing friends means selecting, 
out of all the people you know, 
those with whom you have mu- 
tual interests. Choice of a husband 
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or wife is guided by very nearly 
the same principles. 

If you have trouble making or 
keeping friends, take a good look 
at your own personality. There is 
no simple solution to the problem 
of making and keeping friends. 
But if you are to solve the problem, 
something has to happen: you ei- 
ther have to change yourself or 
change the situation. 

Let’s say the trouble lies with 
you. Of course, changing yourself 
isn’t just a simple matter of decid- 
ing you want to be different. But 
if you recognize your difficulty, 
you've won half the battle. The 
other half requires doing some- 
thing. It’s no good just to sit back 
and say, “I don’t know how to 
make friends.” Look around you. 
Observe the people you’d like to 
have for friends. Then try to join 
their activities. Take the initiative 
in forming friendships. 

If you catch yourself with a 
what’s-in-it-for-me attitude, try to 
start giving when you don’t expect 
anything in return. It takes a little 
practice, but you'll find that you 
enjoy it. 

Perhaps you're afraid of people. 
It may take a special effort for you 
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to make friends. But remember, 
they won’t come looking for you. 

If you have feelings of inferiority 
or inadequacy, find something you 
can do well and concentrate on that 
until you can feel some self-con- 
fidence. 

Sometimes, of course, it’s the 
situation—not you—that needs alter- 
ing. Changing a whole set of cir- 
cumstances outside yourself may be 
difficult. But look at the situation 
carefully and hopefully, rather than 
desperately. 

Sometimes a situation seems diffi- 
cult only because of the way you 
look at it. You may feel ashamed 
of your home because it isn’t as 
nice as those of your friends. But 
if you’ve never invited them over, 
how do you know they'd look 
down their noses at it? 

In a case like this, a change of 
attitude is necessary. The chances 
are that the handicap seems ten 
times greater to you than it does 
to anyone else. 

We all want friends, but most 
of us don’t devote enough time and 
thought to choosing them carefully 
and to keeping them. You can be a 
better friend and have more friends 
if you want to. It’s up to you! 


in Smoke 


“Well, chief, what do you think of world conditions?” a vacationer asked 


an Indian sitting in the sun. 


The elderly Indian thought for a moment and then replied, “Everybody 


smoke pipe of peace, but everybody ’fraid to inhale.” 


The Liguorian. 








The New 
Henry Ford 


He has learned a lot that his 
grandfather never knew 


By Joun McCartuy 


NEW yorK salesman last sum- 
mer made his first call in a 
decade on the Ford Motor Co. in 
Dearborn, Mich. He was agreeably 
surprised to be greeted cordially by 
a receptionist and promptly ush- 
ered into the office of the buyer 
with whom he had an appoint- 
ment. He was even more surprised 
to discover that the buyer’s office 
was private, modern, and tastefully 
decorated. The buyer welcomed 
him warmly and offered a smoke. 
The buyer, again to the New 
Yorker’s wonder, did not confine 
his questions to the traditional Ford 
buying tactics of product versus 
price. True, the Ford buyer was 
interested in a competitive price, 
but was equally interested in the 
salesman’s plant, its facilities, engi- 
neering staff, and current progress. 
Their discussion finished at noon. 
The buyer asked the salesman to 
lunch at Dearborn Inn. 

The Inn’s menu indicated imme- 
diately to the New Yorker that the 
old Ford ban against alcohol had 
been lifted. When .his Ford host 
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hospitably inquired whether or not 
he would like a cocktail before 
eating, the salesman, unable to con- 
tain himself any longer, spoke up. 
“When I was here ten years ago, 
I waited an hour, even though | 
had an appointment. I couldn’t 
smoke, not even in the buyer’s so- 
called private ofhce. That buyer's 
office—and he had a key post, too— 
was a dinky cubbyhole, enclosed 
with clear glass. It was like a fish- 
bowl. And that buyer wasn’t in- 
terested even remotely in our firm 
and its facilities. Price was his lone 
refrain. What I liked especially to- 
day was that you treat me as a 
potential partner rather than just 
another price peddler. Because you 
do, I want you to know, regardless 
of whether we do business or not, 
I’m a Ford friend and booster.” 
Winning the good will of that 
New York salesman represents the 
aim of the new policies launched 
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at the Ford Motor Co. by its 37- 
year-old, resourceful, personable 
president, Henry Ford II. The orig- 
inal Ford concern, founded by 
his famed grandfather, the first 
Henry Ford, was a great company. 
Since 1945, when husky, handsome, 
6-foot, young Henry II, then only 
28, took over, Ford has become an 
even greater company, ranking sec- 
ond only to General Motors, Ameri- 
ca’s largest firm. Ford is larger 
than Standard Oil of New Jersey, 
U.S. Steel, or Sears, Roebuck. 

Under young Ford’s leadership, 
the company has undergone a re- 
organization reaching into virtually 
every phase of its operation. An 
expansion and modernization pro- 
gram costing $1.6 billion was proj- 
ected under his direction, and by 
1955, more than $1.4 billion had 
been spent on improvements. 

The elder Henry Ford was prone 
to overlook the human element in 
industry. Not so with Henry HU, or 
the Young Guy, as veteran Ford 
workers fondly call him. He re- 
peatedly points out to all his associ- 
ates that “people are Ford Motor 
Co.’s greatest asset.” Therefore, his 
credo always is prime consideration 
for the human element in industry. 

For instance, the elder Henry 
neither smoked nor drank. There- 
fore, anybody who worked for him 
should not either. A first presi- 
dential act of Henry II, who, in- 
cidentally, carries his great name 
with dignity, was to abolish the no- 
smoking rule which had plagued 


Ford executives, workmen, and 
visitors for years. 

Another Ford precedent to go 
was “one-man rule.” Admitting 
frankly that he did not know all 
the answers himself, Henry Ford 
II invited able, experienced, and 
older executives like Ernest R. 
Breech, Jack Davis, Lewis D. 
Crusoe, D. S. Harder to join him. 

Under the old Ford regime, in- 
dependent suppliers were regarded 
as such and their tenure rested to a 
large degree upon price concessions. 

Now, independent suppliers are 
treated as partners. Ford shares the 
job of making its tools, machines, 
supplies, and parts with 6,000 big 
and small independent manufactur- 
ers in every section of the nation. 

As a result of these basf and 
drastic changes, Ford Motor Co. 
has made one of the most dramatic 
comebacks in American industrial 
history. That’s no mean achieve- 
ment. On the surface, the auto in- 
dustry may look like an easygoing 
business, but it’s not. Competition 
is constant and terrific. Fights 
among topflight companies can 
pack all the bitter characteristics 
of a Hatfield-McCoy feud, and fre- 
quently do. 

In 1945, when Henry II became 
president, Ford Motor Co. was 
dangerously overcentralized, old- 
fashioned, inefficient, and expen- 
sive. It was $52 million in the red, 
and losing nearly $9 million a 
month more. By the end of 1953, 
Ford Co. net worth was just under 
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$1.9 billion, up more than a billion 
from 1946. For years, the auto in- 
dustry’s sales had General Motors 
leading, with Chrysler second, and 
Ford third in total number of cars 
and trucks sold. In 1953, Ford 
pulled far ahead of Chrysler, tak- 
ing 25.2% of the market, against 
Chrysler’s 20.3%. The 1954 sales 
figures estimate Ford at about 
30% of the entire market. 

In 1954, Ford turned out 1,990,021 
units. That contrasts with output 
of only 718,421 cars and trucks in 
1946. However, what really gave 
Henry Ford II, and everybody else 
at Dearborn, the greatest satisfac- 
tion last year was Ford’s nip-and- 
tuck race with Chevrolet for the 
honor of being America’s largest 
selling car. For the first time in 
more than 20 years, the Ford car, 
in the period from Aug. 1 to Dec. 
1, 1954, was first in sales. 

Ford Motor Co. was able to 
stage such a grand resurgence be- 
cause Henry II and his two young- 
er brothers, Benson and William, 
accepted the great responsibility 
which went with their family 
name. Millionaires through the 
estate of their late father, Edsel, 
who died in 1943, all three youth- 
ful Fords could, had they so de- 
sired, have devoted their entire 
lives to leisurely living and pleas- 
ure. The Ford brothers preferred 
to roll up their sleeves and pitch 
in with their aging grandfather to 
perpetuate the famed firm which 
he had founded in 1903. 
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Today Henry Ford II heads the 
company, and 35-year-old Benson 
is in charge of the Lincoln-Mercury 
division. William, 29 years old, 
handles the Continental division, 
which next year will launch a 
luxury car retailing for around 
$10,000. 

A favorite with his grandfather, 
Henry Ford II spent much time 
with him. He grew up learning 
the automotive business the same 
way other youngsters learn about 
baseball or football. Though young 
Henry inherited certain character- 
istics from the elder Henry, such 
as a genuine liking for the in- 
dustry, a photographic memory, 
and a gift for acquiring consider- 
able knowledge by ear, rather than 
through reading, he is different in 
many respects. 

Whereas grandfather Ford was 
a lone wolf, rarely delegating au- 
thority to anyone, Henry Ford II 
has tremendous executive ability. 
He does not hesitate to give associ- 
ates a free hand in running their 
departments. Gregarious, assertive, 
young Henry likes to travel, mingle 
with people, and get his observa- 
tions firsthand. The elder Henry 
was of a retiring nature; he pre- 
ferred to keep to himself and his 
home, Fair Lane, on the banks of 
the River Rouge. 

The first Henry Ford believed 
that the greatest gift a man could 
receive was an opportunity to do 
something for himself. That con- 
cept of the dignity and goodness 
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of hard work is still a basic princi- 
ple with young Henry and his 
associates, but under his new man- 
agement it has been deepened and 
broadened. According to Henry 
Ford II, the responsibility of man- 
agement does not end when the 
worker has been led to the ladder 
of opportunity. That is only the 
beginning of the company’s con- 
cern for his well-being and that 
of his family and community. 

“Machines alone do not give mass 
production,” says Henry Ford II; 
“it’s achieved by both machines 
and men. And while we have gone 
a very long way towards perfecting 
our mechanical operations, we have 
not successfully written into our 
equations whatever complex factor 
represents man, the human ele- 
ment. If we can solve the problem 
of human relations in industrial 
production, I believe that we can 
make as much progress towards 
lower costs as we made during the 
past quarter century through the 
development of the machinery of 
mass production.” 

When becoming president, Henry 
Ford II decided at once upon better 
industrial relations than existed 
under his father’s and grandfather’s 
regimes. His first courageous act 
was to fire Harry Bennett, who 
had been in charge of labor rela- 
tions for years at Dearborn and 
prided himself on strong-arm tactics. 
Bennett, possessing close confiden- 
tial relations with the elder Henry 


Ford, had wielded considerable 
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power. Edsel Ford had never dis- 
lodged him, but young Henry did 
pronto. 

According to one Detroit news- 
paperman, for a new young Ford 
president to dump the powerful 
Bennett so quickly was “something 
akin to Queen Elizabeth’s commit- 
ting Winston Churchill to an old- 
soldier’s home.” After Young Henry 
removed Bennett, there was no 
doubt around Detroit, Dearborn, 
or anywhere else about who was 
boss at Ford. 

A whole program of benefits for 
Ford workmen has been _intro- 
duced. Unlike the old days, work- 
ers’ pay is increased by an annual 
improvement factor and a cost-of- 
living allowance. The Ford Co. now 
shares with workers the cost of 
hospital and surgical insurance and 
pays the whole cost of the first non- 
contributory pension plan in auto- 
motive industry. 

Day camps have been established 
for youngsters of Ford employees 
who accompany their dads to work 
in the morning. While dad works, 
his boy or girl spends the day 
swimming, playing games, learn- 
ing handicraft arts at the plant’s 
recreation center, and watching 
their father work. There are plant 
picnics attended by as many as 
80,000 people, dances, little-theater 
groups, hunting and fishing clubs, 
hobby shows, and league competi- 
tion in bowling, golf, softball, ten- 
nis, and horseshoe pitching. 

Last year, some 78 collegiate 
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scholarships were awarded to sons 
and daughters of Ford employees 
by the Ford Co. Fund. The win- 
ners are permitted to make their 
own college selection. As an ex- 
ample, Henry A. Perez, Jr., whose 
father works in Ford International 
Export Operations, is a Ford 
scholar at Fordham. Another win- 
ner, Doris Jean Moore, daughter of 
a foundryman at Dearborn, is a 
student at Wayne university, while 
Bill Kincannon, whose dad assem- 
bles cars at the Lincoln-Mercury 
plant in Los Angeles, won a Ford 
scholarship to Southern California. 

Not only inside the Ford Co. but 
also outside, Henry Ford II takes 
a genuine and active interest in 
the welfare of his fellow men. He 
was one of the chief organizers of 
Detroit’s United Foundation, from 
which virtually all health and wel- 
fare services, including the Red 
Cross and heart and cancer funds, 
draw. So successful has been this 


foundation in uniting charity 
drives for funds in one major 
solicitation that more than 250 


cities have already copied it. 
Ford’s aim was to get labor and 
management to make their contri- 
butions through regular payroll 
deductions, thereby cutting down 
the tremendous cost of raising 
money each year. Today, each 
agency in the Detroit Foundation 
is receiving more money than ever 
before, and cost of raising that 
money has sunk to a record low of 
45%. Donations have risen in 
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Detroit from $9 million in 1949 to 
$14 million last year. When Ford 
originally suggested payroll deduc- 
tions, Detroit old-timers scoffed that 
it would not be practical; but he 
went ahead at Dearborn and set 
the example. 

Now in Ford plants in the De- 
troit area, 82,448, or 90% of all Ford 
employees, are participating in the 
Detroit Foundation via payroll de- 
ductions. Their pledge for 1955 is 
$1,186,452. The average gift is 
$14.39. 

Ford Foundation, which in 1953 
alone gave away $604 million for 
scientific, educational and _ chari- 
table activities, is another project in 
which Henry Ford II plays a major 
role. Income to Ford Foundation 
comes from owning 3,089,908 shares 
of nonvoting Ford stock. The 
172,645 shares of Ford voting stock 
are now held by Mrs. Edsel Ford 
and her three sons and daughter. 

Complete control of the gigantic 
Ford Motor Co. still remains in the 
Ford family. Mrs. Edsel Ford exer- 
cises discreet matriarchal interest 
in the Ford firm and in family 
affairs as well. All the young Fords 
are now married and have families: 
all live quietly in modest suburban 
Detroit homes, and maintain con- 
tinual congenial social relations 
with each other. 

In 1952, Ford was national chair- 
man of the Crusade for Freedom. 
The following year, he was named 
chairman of the board of the 
American Heritage Foundation, 
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and was appointed alternate U.S. 
delegate to the 8th General Assem- 
bly of the United Nations. 

“A friend of mine met Ford for 
the first time at a New York 
banquet,” relates Charles F. Moore, 
Jr.. a Dearborn Ford executive. 
“He mentioned casually that his 
boy and a group of his school 
chums were visiting the UN build- 
ings next day. “Tell them to ask for 
me when they arrive,’ Ford said. 

“The youngsters did. Ford took 
the lads in tow and gave them a 
personally guided tour of the entire 
UN, explaining in detail the func- 
tions of each department in terms 
which the youngsters could grasp. 

“Such friendly courtesy is typical 
of Henry Ford II. Always approach- 
able, he never hesitates to extend 
himself to make meetings with peo- 
ple pleasant. There’s not a snobbish 
bone in his big body. Anybody who 
works here at Dearborn will con- 
firm that.” 

The original American Fords 
came to Michigan from Clonakilty, 
a small coast town southwest of 
Cork City, Ireland, in 1847, the 
year of the great Irish potato 
famine. Like ancestors of millions 
of other American-Irish families, 
the Fords were evicted from their 
thatched-roof cottage because the 
blight had wiped out their potato- 
crop income. The Fords were Epis- 
copalians. They were descendants 
of English settlers sent to Ireland 
by Queen Elizabeth in 1585. The 
father of the first Henry Ford was 


Irish-born William, who came to 
America as a youth, settling on a 
frontier farm near Dearborn. His 
son, Henry, was born there in 1863. 

Early in the 1920's, the first 
Henry Ford built a large assembly 
plant in Cork, not far from the 
birthplace of his father. This Ford 
plant, first large-scale modern fac- 
tory in Ireland, has provided liveli- 
hoods for thousands of Irishmen. 

Henry Ford II was the eldest of 


tour children, three sons and one 


daughter, of Mr. and Mrs. Edsel B. 
Ford. He was born in Detroit on 
Sept. 4, 1917. He attended Hotch- 
kiss school in Lakeville, Conn., and 
was a member of the class of 1940 
at Yale university. In the summer 
of that year, he took his first job 
with the Ford Motor Co. as a 
mechanic in the dynamometer room 
at Dearborn. He later worked at 
other Rouge plant installations, in- 
cluding the engineering test garage. 

Ford resigned from the company 
in April, 1941, and joined the U.S. 
Naval Reserve as an ensign. He 
served at the Great Lakes Naval 
Training station and the Naval 
Training station in Dearborn, and 
in 1943 was awaiting orders to sea 
duty when his father died. Two 
months later, he was placed on in- 
active duty to rejoin the company, 
which was engaged in key war 
work. In 1943, he was elected vice 
president, and in 1944, executive 
vice president. Membership on the 
board of directors since 1938, and 
experience as an employee and 
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executive gave Ford an opportunity 
to know the company and to have 
ready a plan of action for future 
development when he _ became 
president. 

While at Yale in 1936, Ford 
went to Europe with his parents. 
On the homeward trip on the 
Queen Mary, he met the charming 
Anne McDonnell, of New York, 
then a student at Sacred Heart 
college of Manhattanville. She is 
a granddaughter of the famed in- 
ventor Thomas E. Murray, once 
an associate of Thomas A. Edison. 
For the next four years, Henry saw 
Anne more and more frequently. 
The day before their wedding in 
1940, Ford became a Catholic, one 
of Bishop Fulton Sheen’s converts. 
Today, Mr. and Mrs. Ford have 
two daughters, Charlotte and Anne, 
and one son, Edsel Bryant Ford II. 
Henry and Anne Ford are active in 
Catholic circles in Detroit and New 
York. He is a Knight of Malta. 

If Ford goes on a business trip 
anywhere that will last more than 
several days, his wife accompanies 
him. If the task requires his being 
away for a really long period, he 
will insist that the entire family go 
along, too. Last summer when it 
was necessary for him to take a 
three-month trip to inspect Ford’s 
European operations, the family 
went along. Vacations in California 
and Florida are family jaunts. 

Posts in public and social organi- 
zations are frequently offered Anne 


McDonnell Ford, but she usually 
turns them down. She says, “Such 
obligations might interfere with 
my main job, which is being a 
wife to Henry.” 

Golf and tennis are Ford’s spare- 
time favorites. When playing, he 
is an ardent competitor, and likes 
to win. However, after the com- 
petition is over, regardless of the 
outcome, he likes to relax with his 
erstwhile opponents. His popularity 
rates high with members of various 
clubs to which he belongs. 

Recently, at the Detroit Athletic 
club, where executives of the auto 
industry gather daily and the talk 
is mainly of motors and men, sev- 
eral oldsters were discussing the 
Fords. “Never forget,” argued the 
first old-timer, “that it was old 
Henry who first devised mass car 
production. Why, Ford literally put 
the world on wheels!” 

“Maybe so,” retorted another, 
“but remember too that the Ford 
Co. was not so good when young 
Henry took over. Now, Ford is 
enjoying its greatest volume and 
profits.” 

“You're both right,” observed a 
third member, “but both of you 
have overlooked the fact that it 
was canny old Henry himself who 
picked young Henry to succeed 
him. So the master himself certain- 
ly must have thought the new 
model Henry Ford is as good as 
the old. Agree?” 

Both did. 








The 600-foot level of an Arctic coal mine becomes a Mass chapel 
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| 1949, while I was working 
~| for the Central Health au- 
thority. After several weeks of 
questioning, the Russians finally 
convinced me that I had been a 
member of the Gestapo and the 
American and British Secret Serv- 
ices. Then they sent me to the coal 
mines of Vorkuta, far north of the 
Arctic circle. 

Vorkuta was once recommended 
to Czar Nicholas I as a good place 
for exiles. He sent for a report on 
conditions there, read it, and then 
turned his advisors down. “It is too 
much to demand of any man that 
he should live there,” he said. 

The communists had no such 
compunction. More than 100,000 
prisoners worked as slaves in its 
coal mines. Another 120,000 Vor- 
kuta citizens were deportees, “free” 
to work there but not free to go 
anywhere else in the Soviet Union. 
The place was escape-proof. 

Almost every nationality in the 
world was represented there. There 


i | was ARRESTED in Berlin in 
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were 30 Georgians—you only had 
to listen to them talking to realize 
that Stalin was the only commmu- 
nist who ever came from Georgia. 
Six Japanese fishermen were driv- 
en by a storm inside the Soviet 
three-mile limit. They were given 
25 years for espionage. So had a 
Tibetan who had wandered across 
the Mongolian frontier with several 
dozen yaks, 800 sheep, five wives 
and 20 children. Espionage was also 
the charge against a young Ameri- 
can communist journalist who had 
visited the American embassy while 
in Moscow. 

Among the most interesting pris- 
oners were 800 Lithuanians. They 
were all very proud of how pro- 
gressive their country had been be- 
fore the Russian conquest. They 
were Catholics. At every opportu- 
nity, they would remind me that 
Lithuania’s accomplishments had 
been based on the social principles 
of the papal encyclicals. 

I made friends with two young 
Lithuanian teachers who were wor- 
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ried about the state of my soul. Re- 
ligion played such an important 
part in their lives that they could 
not imagine how a man could live 
without the strength and comfort 
of the Church. One day they asked 
me if I would like to go to Mass. 

“You can hear Mass regularly, if 
you like.” I agreed to go. I was 
curious to see religious life in the 
catacombs of the 20th century. 

Mass took place in one of the dis- 
used galleries of the pit, about 600 
feet below the surface. On the 
night on which we were to attend, 
the teachers and I finished our 
work early. I understood that it 
had all been arranged with the bri- 
gade leader. He had allotted us jobs 
that we could get finished by 
4 AM. 

When the time came, we left the 
woodyard and went to the pit en- 
trance. Production was in full 
swing. A continuous stream of 
trucks was coming up to the sur- 
face. We went past the moving belt 
and down into the depths of the 
mine. 

We walked down passages that 
were full of people, and eventually 
came to a disused gallery that end- 
ed in a little crypt. About halfway 
up the end wall was a board that 
served as an altar. Two miner’s 
lamps were hanging on the wall, 
and two candles were burning on 
the altar. About 20 men had col- 
lected there, most of whom I didn’t 
know. All were standing in silence, 
deep in prayer. They felt quite safe 
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here. No soldier who values his life 
would ever venture down there. 

One of the prisoners, a priest, de- 
tached himself from the group. His 
appearance was in no way different 
from that of the others. He wore 
the same dirty clothes as all those 
who worked in the pit. A second 
prisoner followed him; this was the 
acolyte. A tiny chalice was put on 
the altar. To the right lay a small 
missal. 

The Mass began. The acolyte 
rang a little bell at the moment of 
Transubstantiation. The priest ele- 
vated the Host. The faithful knelt 
down, and struck their breasts. Sev- 
eral received Communion. Then 
the priest blessed us and we de- 
parted from the crypt as silently as 
we had come. 

Some months later, I examined 
the chalice. It was a miniature sil- 
ver one made by the prisoners 
themselves, The cloth that covered 
it was of the same proportions. 
The altar breads were real ones, 
sent quite legally in parcels from 
home. The guards, who had never 
seen anything like them before, 
were told that they were a special 
kind of “Lithuanian bread.” The 
wine comes from the Crimea, and 
is smuggled in by “free” Lithua- 
nians working in the pit. When 
there is no wine to be had in the 
town stores, the Lithuanians make 
it from grapes themselves. I was 
told that at Easter two thirds of 
the Lithuanians in the camp re- 
ceived Communion. 
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The priests in the camp are al- 
lowed special powers by the Church 
to enable them to conceal their ac- 
tivity. The priest has the right to 
hand the Host over to his followers 
to administer to themselves, for 
conditions make it impossible for 
everyone to receive Communion in 
the usual way. Someone presses a 
box of cigarettes into a communi- 
cant’s hands. But the box has only 
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twelve. The other half contains a 
clean linen cloth, inside which is 
the Body of Christ. Usually four 
men share the usual small Host. 
The religious life of the Lithu- 
anians and Ukrainians is very 
largely responsible for their men- 
tal stability. It is astonishing how 
few suicides there are in the camps, 
although these are just the condi- 
tions which might be expected to 





six cigarettes in it instead of lead to suicide. 


Either/Or Else 


Dennis pay tells a story about a man who dreaded making up his mind, and 
with good reason. He inherited $4 million, but he had to accept it in either 
Chile or Brazil. 

He chose Brazil, but it turned out that in Chile he would have received 
his inheritance in land on which uranium, gold, and silver had just been dis- 
covered. In Brazil he had to choose between receiving his inheritance in cof- 
fee or nuts. He chose nuts. The bottom fell out of the nut market, and coffee 
went up 80¢ a pound. He lost everything. 

He sold his watch for money to fly home. But the ticket seller made him 
choose between New York and Los Angeles. He chose Los Angeles just as 
the New York plane taxied up. It was a brand-new super-duper job with red 
carpets and chic people and hostesses. The Los Angeles plane, a trimotor 
with a sway back, took a day to get off the ground. It was filled with crying 
children and tethered goats. 

Over the Andes, one engine fell off. Our man crawled up to the cockpit and 
said, “I’m the jinx on this ship. Let me out if you want to save your lives.” 
The pilot agreed, but added, “On this airline, anybody who bails out must 
wear two chutes.” 

He jumped out of the plane, and spent a minute trying to make up his mind 
which ripcord to pull. Finally he chose the one on the left. Only the wire 
pulled loose. He pulled the other handle. The chute opened, but its shroud 
lines snapped. In desperation, the poor fellow cried out, “St. Francis, save me!” 

A great hand reached down from heaven, seized the fellow by the wrist, 
and let him dangle in mid-air. Then a gentle but inquisitive voice asked, “St. 


Francis Xavier or St. Francis of Assisi?” Bob Considine in an INS feature. 








~The Arctic: Cold-War Hot Spot 


Our new electronically fortified frontier 
runs through the North Pole 


By JAcK ANDERSON AND Frep BLUMENTHAL 
Condensed from Parade* 


|ACE TO FACE across 5 million 
square miles of ice-choked 

Arctic ocean, the U.S. and 
Russia are struggling desperately 
for positions around the North Pole. 
Each side knows that should the 
cold war become a hot one, its stra- 
tegic center will be the frigid polar 
region. 

The reason is simple: the short- 
est distance between Russian and 
American target cities, as the bomb- 
er flies, is over the top of the world. 

For both sides, the problems are 
staggering: numbing, sub-zero tem- 
peratures, violent winds, months of 
darkness, icebound supply routes, 
frozen machinery, drifting snow, 
bottomless crevasses that swallow 
up whole buildings, and the great 
human problems of loneliness and 
boredom. 

In the last four years, the U.S. 
has spent $1.5 billion to build a de- 
fense network on its side, a semi- 
circle sweeping from the Aleutian 
islands at the Pacific end to Iceland 
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on the Atlantic. Russia, according 
to piecemeal intelligence collected 
by the Pentagon, is arming the en- 
tire icy Siberian coast beginning at 
Murmansk on the Barents sea and 
ending at the great Velen air base, 
across Bering strait from Alaska. 

Neither side has had an easy 
task; but Russia has the advantage 
of four centuries of experience, dat- 
ing back to 1580. Our first practical 
lessons came in 1941, when, iron- 
ically, we built Arctic bases to serv- 
ice planes we gave to Russia. 
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Those early attempts had some 
unhappy results. For instance, we 
didn’t understand permafrost, the 
rocklike, permanently frozen 
ground inside the Arctic circle. In 
winter, it is impervious to anything 
but blasting. In summer, the top 12 
to 18 inches melt into a sucking, 
gooey mud. 

Nor did we understand the ter- 
rors of Greenland’s icecap. The is- 
land is a huge basin packed with 
8,000 to 10,000 feet of snow, which 
each year spills great chunks into 
the sea as icebergs. Temperatures 
drop to 75° below and winds rise 
to 125 mph. The icecap heaves and 
churns, leaving deep crevasses hid- 
den by thin, treacherous layers of 
snow. 

In our first attempts to conquer 
the Arctic, buildings crumpled, 
runways buckled, and whole sites 
began to sink slowly into the ice. 
This meant abandoning old prin- 
ciples of construction and finding 
new ones. But the army’s Corps 
of Engineers was equal to the chal- 
lenge. 

They learned, for example, how 
to prevent heated buildings from 
melting their permafrost founda- 
tions. They insulated the floors, and 
then actually “refrigerated” the 
Arctic ground by blowing cold air 
under the buildings. They learned 
to construct gasoline storage tanks 
capable of withstanding winds up 
to 150 mph; to anchor buildings 
with concrete blocks; to start gaso- 
line engines in weather 50° below 


zero; to spot hidden crevasses with 
a sound-echo device; to build run- 
ways to resist the stresses of the 
frozen North; to navigate by elec- 
tronics in a land where magnetic 
compasses are useless and all land- 
marks look alike under the snow. 

Another example of our new 
techniques is subsurface housing 
which is built to sink. Tube-like 
barracks in 18-foot sections are bal- 
lasted like submarines so that they 
sink on even keels. Men enter them 
through hatches that peek above 
the surface, like a sub’s conning 
tower. 

Some of our information has 
been “borrowed” from the Rus- 
sians, who have conducted hun- 
dreds of secret experiments in the 
Far North. Such information is 
difficult to come by, since the Arc- 
tic offers near-perfect security. But 
this much now can be revealed. 

Soviet engineers have built forti- 
fications with “ice concrete,” made 
of sand, gravel, crushed rock, and 
water. They have laid “ice rails” by 
freezing water in a single rut down 
the center of a road. This makes a 
winter track for special tractor- 
drawn sleds with a main middle 
runner and balancing side runners. 
They have excavated tunnels in the 
permafrost, providing cheap cold- 
storage warehouses. They have 
completed more than 100 complex 
studies of ice strength, know exact- 
ly how thick ice must be to support 
heavy bombers. A Red medical 
team studied 426 frostbite cases, 
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and concluded that the best treat- 
ment was amputation of the af- 
fected part. (U.S. doctors disagree.) 
They are trying to map the bottom 
of the Arctic, presumably for sub- 
marine operations. 

The Russians have sent “political 
teams” into the northern Siberian 
wastes to communize the Eskimos. 
U.S. Intelligence got hold of one 
of the pamphlets used by the Red 
teams. Its pithy title: “An Account 
of the Social Organization of 
Northern Siberian Eskimos— A 


Study to Get the Ethnological Facts 
into the Framework of the Marxist 
Theory on the Evolution of Social 
Relations.” 

The Russian army is conducting 
classes in Eskimo languages for of- 


ficers and enlisted men. And now 
they are trying to see if railroads 
can be set up in the Arctic! One 
Red research team found 14 species 
of mosquitoes near the Arctic cir- 
cle. They have perfected a method 
for building usable airfields on soft 
snow. They make the landing 
strips as you would make a snow- 
ball, by packing it down. They are 
working round the clock to find 
ways to jam our radar frequencies. 

What progress are the Russians 
making in their Arctic buildup? 
We know precious little about 
what is going on behind the “ice 
curtain.” Only a few details of the 
Red’s_ Arctic fortifications are 
known. But here are some that can 
be disclosed. 

1. Long-range bombers are con- 
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centrated in two centers thousands 
of miles apart: the Kola peninsula, 
facing Finland, and the Siberian 
peninsula, facing Alaska. In both 
areas, the Reds have built gigantic 
air bases, underground hangars, 
radar-warning posts, advance fight- 
er bases, and emergency fuel 
dumps. 

2. Secret launching sites for 
guided missiles and refueling sta- 
tions for bombers have been es- 
tablished on tiny islands around 
Franz Josef Land, located high in 
the Arctic between Siberia and 
Greenland. A major airfield has 
been completed on Rudolph island, 
less than 600 miles from the North 
Pole. 

3. Two Russian-manned ice is- 
lands now are floating only 150 
miles from the North Pole. Official- 
ly, they are used for “scientific” 
studies and weather research. Ac- 
tually, U.S. Intelligence knows that 
medium bombers have landed 
there, and that helicopters are based 
there. 

4. A chain of guided-missile 
sites is under construction farther 
south, across the top of Siberia. 
They are designed to fire multi- 
stage rockets (range: 3,500 miles) 
over the world’s snowy roof. 

The most feverish Russian activy- 
ity is along the Siberian coastline, 
where, with heavy icebreakers and 
high explosives, the Reds are trying 
to blast a shipping lane through the 
Arctic ice. If they can keep a chan- 
nel open, they will be able to build 
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and supply huge bomber bases in 
upper Siberia. 

Do these Soviet accomplishments 
mean that we are losing the race 
for Arctic supremacy? “We’re 
moving into the Far North pretty 
late,” says the army’s Chief of 
Engineers, Maj. Gen. S. D. Sturgis, 
“but we’re learning faster than any 
other nation ever learned up there. 
The commies don’t have anything 
to compare with our base at Thule, 
in Greenland. They are simply not 
technically capable of building that 
kind of base under those condi- 
tions.” 

In short, we are beating the Rus- 
sians at their own game. Here are 
some of our own accomplishments. 

1. In Alaska, three air-force bases 
and two army bases have been ex- 
panded, new radar stations erected, 
and a pipeline built from Haines 
to Fairbanks. 

2. In Canada, a network of air 
bases and outposts has been set up. 
Fourteen new radar stations com- 
plete the web from Iceland to the 
tip of Alaska. 

3. In Greenland, coastal bases 
have been added to the 5,000-man 
base at Thule. A “floating” base has 
been established on the Arctic ice 
pack. 

4. In Iceland, we have built a 
series of new radar stations and en- 
larged one big air base. 

The Arctic circle is dotted with 
other outposts, weather stations, ra- 
dar posts, air strips, supply depots, 
operated jointly by the U.S. and 
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Canada. Some are top secret; others 
are known to the Reds. 

But the key to the Arctic no 
longer is construction, but supply. 
We can reach a few of our bases 
by ship in midsummer months. 
The rest of the time we must use 
ski-equipped planes, parachute 
drops, snow buggies, and even dog 
teams. Yet not once has a single 
outpost gone without supplies. 

The biggest needs are fuel for 
heat, and power and aviation gas 
for planes. At Thule, the harbor 
is relatively ice-free for six summer 
weeks. Activity is feverish between 
mid-July and Sept. 1. Then the 
army rushes in 150,000 tons of dry 
cargo and 180,000 tons of fuel oil. 
The rest of the year, hundreds of 
planes bring in supplies. But other 
bases, farther north, must rely on 
parachute drops, good enough for 
radar and weather stations but not 
for major bases. 

One solution to the fuel problem 
may be the new portable atomic- 
power plant now under construc- 
tion at Fort Belvoir, Va. Small 
enough to be packed in planes, it 
could provide enough electricity to 
turn motors and heat buildings. It 
could replace thousands of tons of 
fuel oil that now costs the taxpayers 
$42 a barrel to deliver by air. 

Meanwhile, pipe lines are being 
laid to bases south of the first-line 
outposts. But our engineers are en- 
countering difficulties: lines carry- 
ing oil warm the frozen ground, 
and sink unevenly until the pipe 
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buckles. The army’s Arctic labs are 
working on this problem. 

There is a third factor in con- 
quering the Arctic: the problem of 
human survival in a land that de- 
fies the traditional rule that night 
follows day. At Thule, 5,000 men 
live in 52 days of total darkness in 
winter, 112 days of round-the-clock 
daylight in summer. Bases closer to 
the Pole have even longer periods 
of continued night and endless day. 

Yet the men manning our Arctic 
bases are in extra-good health. “I 
guess it’s just too cold for germs to 
survive,” suggested one radioman. 
Not long ago, a man at lonely 
Mould Bay outpost developed an 
infected tooth. His buddies cranked 
up the radio set, contacted a dentist 
in Indiana, and got instructions on 
how to extract the tooth and ad- 
minister morphine. A cook _per- 
formed the operation, using instru- 
ments fashioned from a carpenter’s 
tool kit. 

Although there is little sign of 
the Russians, men on the ice island 
photographed a Red plane last 
spring. Evidently, the Reds thought 
the site had been abandoned, and 
wanted a look-see. Russians in the 
air and Americans on the ice eager- 
ly took pictures of each other. 


Our men in the frozen North 
make all kinds of efforts to fight 
off boredom and loneliness. Al 
Crayden, Canadian naval station, 
Padloping island, says, “We often 
go hunting with the natives. There 
are 30 here. A lot of the fellows 
have polar-bear skins. Some wanted 
to go hunting walrus on the ocean, 
but the natives wouldn’t take them 
—too dangerous.” 

Sam McWhirter of Mould Bay 
said, “It has been between 40° and 
60° below. Most of the time we 
read. We have everything from 
Shakespeare to Little Orphan An- 
nie.” 

The U.S. is winning its fight 
with human problems. But to keep 
pace with the Russians, two main 
hurdles must still be surmounted. 

1. We need major bases closer 
to the North Pole, so that in case 
of trouble our bombers can start 
the long hop as close to Russian 
targets as possible. 

2. We need fighter and antiair- 
craft defense farther north. An air- 
force major said, “As rockets and 
planes increase in speed, we must 
move our defenses closer to take- 
off points, so we'll have maximum 
time to knock them down.” 

Each day, we are moving closer. 


Se ee 


The Television Age 


A uitrLe soy with considerable TV-watching experience wasn’t stumped 
when his mother lost her voice in a recent siege of laryngitis. 
“You got no sound, mommy,” diagnosed the tot. “Maybe you need a new 


tube.” 


Milwaukee Journal. 





It is just 10 years since 


The Last Days of Hitler 


By Georces BLonp 


Condensed from “The Death of Hitler’s Germany’’* 


Ten years ago, in April, invading 
Allied armies were smashing the 
remnants of the once-invincible Ger- 
man war machine. Hitler, the man 
most responsible for his country’s 
ruin, strove feverishly to convince 
himself and his followers that all 
was not lost. In a luxurious fortress, 
the famous “bunker,” 50 feet beneath 
the Chancellery in embattled Berlin, 
the Fuhrer, now relying more and 
more on his “intuition,” closed his 
ears to all sensible advice, shifted pins 
on maps, and bellowed threats into 
telephones. Georges Blond, gifted 
French novelist and military histo- 
rian, takes us down into the bunker 
for the final scenes of the tawdry 
tragedy. The final pages of his book 
contain “a journal that an observer 
in the bunker as well informed and 
as objective as possible might have 
kept.” 


4 prit 20, 1945. Today’s date is 

\. printed in red ink on every 
German calendar; it is Hitler’s 56th 
birthday. Everyone in the shelter 
thought that the Fuhrer would 
take off today for Berchtesgaden; 
but the bad news of the last few 
days must have caused him to 


change his mind, for there has been 
no mention of his leaving. 

He looks old now, and sick. He 
is stooped, with a puffy face and al- 
most white hair, and his hands 
tremble. It is painful for him to 
remain standing long, but this aft- 
ernoon he made the effort of 
climbing the stairs to receive in the 
garden a delegation of young fight- 
ers of the Hitler Youth. 

Immediately after dark there was 
an air-raid alarm. Wave after wave 
of Mosquitoes came over. It is re- 
ported that water, gas, and elec- 
tricity have been cut off in the city. 

April 21. Hitler woke up unusual- 
ly early, and telephoned General 
Koller at Luftwaffe headquarters 
to tell him that Russian artillery 
has begun to fire on the center of 
Berlin. He said that it must be a 
long-range gun mounted on a flat- 
car, and that it should be silenced 
without delay. Koller tried to ex- 
plain that it would take time to 
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locate a cannon somewhere be- 
tween the Oder and Berlin, with- 
out any idea of its angle of fire. 
The Fiihrer would not listen. “Do 
something about it. I want to have 
news in ten minutes.” 

An hour later, Koller reported 
having located the Russian battery: 
“It’s not just one long-range gun, 
but a 100-120 millimeter field bat- 
tery. Since early this morning, it’s 
been at Marzahn, seven miles from 
the heart of the city.” 

Hitler became violently angry. 
“Impossible!” he shouted. “You're 
crazy! Why didn’t any counter- 
action planes come yesterday from 
the airfields near Prague?” 

“Fuhrer, enemy fighters are hov- 
ering so close to the fields that they 
haven’t been able to get into the air. 
They'd have been destroyed before 
ever leaving the ground.” 

“Then those planes will never 
serve any purpose! The Luftwaffe 
is completely useless. The whole 
Luftwaffe command ought to be 
hanged!” 

April 22. In spite of the increas- 
ing cannonade, Hitler seemed to 
be quite confident. With the aid 
of the map, he explained how 
Steiner would take the Russian 
flank by surprise. The Russians 
would retreat in disorder to the 
Oder, where, he declared, General 
Busse’s army was lying in wait for 
them. The generals nodded mute 
approval. 

About three o’clock, Hitler called 
a formal military conference. “What 
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about the Steiner attack ?” he asked. 
“How is it going?” For at least 
a quarter of a minute, the only 
sound was that of the shells whis- 
tling overhead. The generals stared 
at the map without daring to raise 
their eyes. 

“Well?” said Hitler. “I demand 
an answer!” General Krebs said 
nothing, and Jodl decided to take 
the burden upon himself. “Fuhrer,” 
he said with a visible effort, “Stein- 
er didn’t attack, after all.” He tried 
to explain. Steiner probably hadn’t 
succeeded in putting enough men 
together. The Luftwaffe contingent 
reached him, but the SS and army 
units could not. 

Upon hearing this news, Hitler 
stood petrified for several seconds, 
staring straight ahead with his 
mouth half open. Then he had the 
worst attack of temper anyone had 
ever seen. “The SS has betrayed 
me!” he shouted. “I could never 
have believed it! The SS!” 

He raved and gesticulated. They 
all had abandoned him. The gen- 
erals were traitors; the soldiers, 
cowards; the German people, in- 
grates. Not a single German was 
capable of understanding his work, 
his personal sacrifices, the glory he 
had brought to the nation. Around 
him was only betrayal, cowardice, 
ignorance, and corruption. 

His face turned crimson and then 
dead white, and he sank into a 
chair. Finally, he waved one hand 
over his head and said that every- 
thing was over. The 3rd Reich was 
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a failure, and nothing remained 
for its creator but to die. A chorus 
of protests rose around him. “Ger- 
many needs you, Fihrer,” cried 
Keitel. “There’s never been anyone 
like you!” 

After the conference, Hitler had 
Goebbels and his wife and children 
come from their shelter under the 
Ministry of Propaganda. “From 
now on you will live with me,” he 
told them. Goebbels said that he 
would remain in Berlin and kill 
himself. His wife, after sending the 
children out of the room, said that 
she -would follow her husband’s 
example. She would give the chil- 
dren poison and then commit sui- 
cide. Hitler would not hear of this 
at first, but she insisted upon it. 

The Fiihrer ordered the destruc- 
tion of all his personal papers. His 
aide-de-camp sprinkled them with 
gasoline and burned them in the 
Chancellery garden. Then Hitler 
summoned his mistress, Eva Braun, 
his two women secretaries, and his 
cook. “Your plane will leave in two 
hours,” he said. “I am staying here 
to die, and you must go before it’s 
too late.” 

“You know that [ll stay with 
you,” said Eva. “That’s why I came 
here in the first place.” The three 
other women also refused to go. 

April 23. A messenger who came 
through the city at dawn has re- 
ported extraordinary street scenes. 
Despite the bombardment, famished 
people stood in long lines before 
shops to get the black bread. While 
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sirens shrieked and bombs fell, 
clerks went on punching holes in 
ration cards. A projectile cut down 
half a waiting line; the other half 
remained where it was, and people 
who were only slightly wounded 
refused to give up their places. At 
another place, where the building 
was hit and the clerks killed, the 
crowd surged in and helped itself. 

April 27. Russian shells have be- 
gun to fall on the Chancellery. 
Their explosions and the crum- 
bling of the walls can be heard dis- 
tinctly. Hanna Reitsch (the world- 
famous aviatrix) is teaching songs 
to the six Goebbels children (boys 
and girls from three to 12 years 
old), and they sing what they have 
learned to “Uncle Adolf.” 

The voices of these innocent crea- 
tures lend a note of heartbreaking 
gaiety to the bunker. They have 
no fear, believing that nothing can 
happen to them as long as they are 
near their “uncle.” He has told 
them that German soldiers are 
coming to chase away the Russians 
and then they will be able to play 
in the Chancellery garden. 

Toward the end of the afternoon, 
Hitler summoned Fegelein, Himm- 
ler’s personal representative and 
husband of Eva Braun’s sister 
Gretl. Fegelein has been staying in 
another shelter under the Chan- 
cellery. But now he did not answer 
the telephone, and apparently had 
disappeared. Hoegl, an SS man, 
was told to go out into the city 
with an armed guard and find him. 
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They did not have far to look. He 
was stretched out on his bed at 
home in civilian clothes. He told 
Hoeg! that he had chosen to go 
on living, and, in fact, wanted an 
airplane to take him to his family 
in Bavaria. 

“You'll have to get the Fihrer’s 
authorization,” Hoegl told him. 
Fegelein rang up Eva _ Braun, 
“Would you be so kind as to ex- 
plain all this to the Fuhrer, and ask 
him to procure me a plane? Gretl’s 
going to have a baby, and, of 
course, I’d like to be with her.” 

To his surprise, Eva told him that 
his conduct was shameful and he 
must return to the bunker at once 
if he didn’t wish to be considered 
a traitor. When he reached the 
bunker, Hitler told him to put on 
his uniform again. When he ap- 
peared in it, Hitler slapped him in 
the face, called him names, and 
stripped him of his rank and 
decorations. Then Fegelein was 
placed under guard. 

April 28. Last night was a horror. 
No one could sleep. The noise of 
the bombardment is frighteningly 
loud. Shells are hitting the Chan- 
cellery with alarming precision. 

During the night, Hitler gather- 
ed all the people together for a 
sort of dress rehearsal of suicide. 
Each person was called upon to 
say how he would kill himself and 
what arrangements he had made 
for the disposal of his body. The 
first Russian soldier’s arrival in the 
shelter is to be the signal to begin. 
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After these macabre preparations, 
we were convinced that all hope 
was gone; but in the morning Hit- 
ler began to talk again about the 
Wenck army, which is supposed 
to deliver Berlin. He explained the 
maneuver by moving pins over the 
map, then picked the map up in 
his perspiring hands and explained 
all over again, holding it so that 
we all could see. Between bursting 
shells, we heard machine guns. 

April 29, 2 am. A dramatic in- 
cident occurred between 8 and 9 
o'clock in the evening. Heinz 
Lorenz, an official of the Miaistry 
of Propaganda, came to the bunker 
and delivered an envelope to Linge, 
Hitler’s valet. A few moments later 
the Fuhrer stumbled, red-faced and 
raving, out of his room. Inside the 
envelope was the translation of a 
BBC announcement that Himmler 
had offered Count Bernadotte (of 
the Swedish Red Cross) a complete 
surrender. 

No one had ever seen Hitler in 
quite such a condition. “How could 
he do that to me!” he shouted. 
Bormann and Goebbeis joined in 
the tirade, cursing Himmler for 
a traitor. While he was still raging, 
Hitler called for Fegelein, who 
came in with upraised arms, beg- 
ging indulgence. 

“I see now why the Steiner at- 
tack never took place!” Hitler 
yelled at him. “It was sabotaged by 
Himmler! No wonder you ran 
away! You were a cog in Himm- 
ler’s conspiracy!” 
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Fegelein protested that he knew 
of no conspiracy. But immediate 
sentence was pronounced upon him. 
He was taken away by SS guards 
and shot in the Chancellery garden. 
This execution seemed to calm Hit- 
ler down. 

April 29, late evening. Perhaps 
the ventilation is not what it should 
be, for everyone feels under the 
weather. For some time, the bunker 
inhabitants have not distinguished 
night from day; they have snatched 
a moment of sleep whenever they 
could. People look at their watches 
without taking in what they see; 
they have to make an effort to re- 
member the day of the week and 
month. 

Last night, the report went 
around that the Fihrer and Eva 
Braun were to be married. Goeb- 
bels had already sent for Walter 
Wagner, Gauleiter of Berlin, to 
serve as civil magistrate. 

The ceremony took place in the 
map room. Eva Braun wore a 
sleeveless black silk afternoon dress; 
Hitler was in a gray field jacket 
with dark trousers. Because of war- 
time regulations, the formalities 
were brief. Both parties declared 
that they were of pure Aryan 
blood, exempt from hereditary dis- 
ease, and desirous of contracting an 
immediate marriage. The bride 
had written “Eva B” in the registry 
when Wagner smilingly stopped 
her. 

She scratched out the B and 
wrote, “Eva Hitler, née Braun.” 
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The Fuhrer signed his name under 
hers, and the witnesses, Goebbels 
and Bormann, followed. 

The bride and groom then step- 
ped into the conference gallery, 
where such generals as were left in 
Berlin and a few aides shook hands 
with them. After that they ate their 
wedding supper alone, in their pri- 
vate apartment. Hitler then invited 
Bormann, Goebbels and his wife, 
and his two secretaries, Frau Chris- 
tian and Frau Junge, to come in 
for a glass of champagne. 

The Fiihrer seemed to be calm, 
and happy memories of times gone 
by were the subjects of conversa- 
tion. Only when he made a refer- 
ence to his forthcoming death did 
a shadow fall upon the assemblage. 

While the others talked, Hitler 
went into another room with Frau 
Junge, and dictated his political 
testament. “It is untrue,” he said, 
“that I, or anybody else in Ger- 
many, wanted war. It was wanted 
and provoked exclusively by those 
international politicians who either 
came of Jewish stock, or worked 
for Jewish interests. . . . 1 will not 
fall into the hands of an enemy 
who requires a news spectacle to 
divert his hysterical masses, and | 
have therefore chosen to die by my 
own hand. ... Although Goebbels 
and Bormann have wanted to share 
my death, they must live on in or- 
der to complete the construction of 
the National Socialist state.” 

He added a personal testament. 
“Although during the years of 
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struggle I believed that I could not 
undertake the responsibility of mar- 
riage, now, before the end of my 
life, I have decided to take as my 
wife the woman who, after many 
years of true friendship, came to 
this besieged city of her own free 
will, to share my fate. She will go 
to her death with me at her own 
wish, as my wife. This will com- 
pensate us for what we both have 
lost through my work in the serv- 
ice of my people.” He left to the 
Nazi party his personal possessions, 
except his collection of paintings, 
which was to go to his favorite city, 
Linz on the Danube. 

Goebbels retired to his room also 
and drew up an “Annex to the 
Fihrer’s Political Testament.” He 
said that for the first time he was 
obliged to disobey Hitler. “In the 
delirium of betrayal which sur- 
rounds the Fuhrer in these most 
critical days of the war, there must 
be someone unconditionally com- 
mitted to staying with him until 
death.” 

Late this afternoon a startling 
message arrived: Benito Mussolini 
was dead. He had been captured by 
Italian partisans while trying to es- 
cape to Switzerland and machine- 
gunned in the back. His mistress, 
Clara Petacci, had been executed 
also. Their bodies had been dragged 
through the streets and strung up 
by the feet. 

Hitler showed considerable feel- 
ing, and finally said, “They won't 
do that to us.” He repeated an 
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earlier order to burn his and Eva 
Braun’s bodies “in such a way that 
no trace remains.” After that, he 
called upon Professor von Haase, 
his former surgeon, to do away 
with Blondi, his dog. Two other 
little dogs in the bunker were 
killed by the sergeant who had 
them in charge. 

At one point this evening, strains 
of music floated in. Someone was 
sent to investigate, and found the 
servants and orderlies dancing to 
a gramophone. When they were 
asked to show the dignity de- 
manded by the circumstances, they 
went on dancing without even 
bothering to reply. 

April 30. At half-past two in the 
morning, the Fuhrer made _ it 
known that he wished to say a 
general good-by. No one was to go 
to bed before this ceremony. 

Some 20 persons, men and wom- 
en, were called together in the 
gallery. Hitler came in, with Bor- 
mann at his side. He seemed weary 
and distraught, with a glazed look 
in his eyes. He walked down the 
gallery in silence, shaking every- 
one’s hand. Several of the women 
said a few words, but he did not 
answer except in an unintelligible 
murmur. As soon as he had gone, 
they all began to talk. The general 
opinion was that he would kill 
himself at any moment. 

But a few hours later, to their 
astonishment, he summoned an- 
other military conference. The gen- 
erals read their reports, simply a 
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rehash of the little they already 
knew. About one o’clock, an inci- 
dent convinced the inhabitants of 
the bunker that the end was really 
at hand. Guensche, Hitler’s SS aide, 
ordered the transportation officer to 
have 50 gallons of gasoline brought 
to the Chancellery garden. 

Hitler lunched at two o’clock in 
the company of his secretaries and 
his cook, while Eva remained 
her room. The conversation was 
casual, and Hitler seemed calm. 
After lunch, a second farewell took 
place, with 15 persons present. Hit- 
ler and Eva shook hands all around, 
and then retired to their apartment. 
All except Goebbels, Bormann, 
Generals Krebs and Burgdorf and 
Sturmbannfitihrer Guensche were 
sent away. At about 3:25, Artur 
Axmann, head of the Hitler Youth, 
arrived. They signaled him to wait 
in silence. Overhead, a bombard- 
ment was in progress. 

Suddenly a shot rang out from 
Hitler’s apartment. They all waited 
for second shot, but none fol- 
lowed. After a few seconds, Ax- 
mann, with Goebbels just behind 
him, opened the door. Hitler’s 
body lay on a sofa. He had shot 
his revolver into his mouth. Eva 
lay dead beside him. She had used 
poison instead of the revolver. 

Axmann and Goebbels remained 
for a few minutes in the room, and 
then Goebbels went out. Linge and 
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two SS men came for the Fihrer’s 
body. They wrapped it in a blan- 
ket, which covered the mutilated 
head, and carried it outside. As 
they went along the passageway, 
several people recognized Hitler’s 
black-trousered legs sticking out of 
the blanket. 

Bormann took Eva’s body and 
gave it to an SS man. The bodies 
were laid down, side by side, in 
the garden, a few steps away from 
the stair, and doused with gasoline. 
Just then shells began to fall. While 
the others took refuge in the door- 
way, Guensche dipped a piece of 
cloth in gasoline, lit it, and threw 
it onto the bodies, which were im- 
mediately enveloped in flames. 
They all saluted the corpses. 

When they came back into the 
bunker, they found almost every- 
one with a cigarette in his mouth. 
Nothing of the sort has ever been 
seen before, because Hitler could 
not bear even the faintest whiff of 
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tobacco. Now, less than an 
hour after his death, everyone was 
smoking. 


There has been no further cere- 
mony or speechmaking. Not a 
single person has spoken Hitler’s 
name since 3:30 this afternoon. 
There has been no mention of the 
generously distributed vials of poi- 
son, which were meant to enable 
everybody to follow Hitler into 
death. 


We should die like stars—into day, not night. 
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Austin O'Malley. 
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This Year’s Big-League Managers 


The country’s most literate sports writer gives the 16 a once-over 


‘ y > . : Ses ® 
By Rep SMITH Condensed from The Sign 


other side of the globe was 
heard only faintly on this 
side. In those days, a ruckus 


Red Smith, unlike one of 
the distinguished gentlemen he 
here describes, refuses to re- 
gard sports as a pure science, broke out in the Orient 
like mathematics. Rather, he which American newspapers 
holds that on sober analysis the called “the Sino-Japanese difh- 
whole field breaks down into fun and culties.” It did not command the 
games. Nevertheless, he is a dedicated undivided attention of every reader 
spirit. He perceives that great deeds in the U.S. 
are worthy of great prose, and his At least one newspaper consid- 
sports columns accordingly are drawn ered the Far Eastern trouble im- 
from the well of English, pure and portant, however. It assigned a re- 
undefiled. Taken together, these two _ porter to collect comments about it 
points perhaps account for the fact from leaders in various fields. He 
that Smith’s circle of admirers extends interviewed statesmen, politicians, 
far beyond the mere egghead faction authorities on international affairs, 
of sports fans to include such diverse industrial kings, and financial 
individuals as Rocky Graziano and princes, and then began ranging 
Prot. Mark Van Doren. farther afield. 

Most critics assign him to the “Aw, He heard that a baseball team 
Nuts!” rather than to the “Gee, called the New York Yankees was 
Whiz!” school of sports reporting. in town and that an important 
(Smith’s own athletic career was character in the club was one Babe 
limited to the track team at Notre Ruth. Being a global thinker, the 
Dame.) His sports column in the newspaperman knew little of Mr. 
New York Herald Tribune is widely Ruth except that he was a person 
syndicated, and he is the author of of some prominence whose opinion 
Out of the Red and Views of Sport. might carry weight. Accordingly, 

he visited Griffith stadium, sought 

GENERATION AGO, the world out the great man, and explained 
seemed larger than it does his mission. 

now. A shot fired in anger on the “And so, Mr. Ruth,” he con- 
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cluded, “what do you think of the 
Sino-Japanese situation?” 

Mr. Ruth gave the question due 
consideration. After a long, intro- 
spective moment, he spoke. “Gnats 
to it,” he said, and went up to take 
his turn at bat. 

I cite the incident because it ex- 
plains what the sports pages are 
going to look like for the next sev- 
en months. From now until Octo- 
ber, we are going to read a great 
deal more about what Mr. Casey 
Stengel says than about what Mr. 
Chiang Kai-shek does. 

Not a day will pass without our 
being advised of the state of health 
and state of mind of the 16 mem- 
bers of the world’s most exclusive 
gentlemen’s club. This is the tight 
little coterie of men who manage 
teams in the major leagues. They 
are not necessarily big men or 
brainy men, but the least of them 
will command more newspaper 
space in any week than John Fos- 
ter Dulles, Anthony Eden, and 
Konrad Adenauer put together. 

Their opinions and_ prejudices, 
judgments and stratagems, pro- 
nunciamentos and silences, tactical 
errors and inspirational seizures— 
all will be reported and commented 
upon. Four hundred other, young- 
er, more muscular men will be do- 
ing the running, hitting, and 
throwing, but the reader of the 
sports page will get the impression 
that none of them could twitch a 
muscle in his sleep without direct 
orders from the brain on the bench. 











This being the case, it may be 
appropriate now to identify and 
describe the men whose words will 
be such a precious freight in the 
months immediately ahead. Few 
are total strangers, for few new- 
comers crash the high gates of the 
Society of Major League Managers. 
Mostly the membership rolls change 
only in the sense that players 
change in a game of musical chairs; 
they shift seats constantly, and be- 
fore a new season begins we ought 
to get them located. Here they are, 
then. 

Charles Dillon Stengel, New 
York Yankees. Oldest, richest, and 
most successful member of the 
lodge. Also the least intelligible 
when he chooses not to be under- 
stood. He knows at least as much 
about the other fellow’s player as 
the other fellow does, and frequent- 
ly more. Gentle and considerate at 
heart, he subordinates his fondness 
for people to his consuming desire 
to win, moves men about like chess 
pieces, and realizes regretfully that 
some of them resent it. He is the 
only man who ever handled five 
consecutive pennant winners. His 
wife would like him to quit but he 
can’t, because each new triumph 
puts him within reach of a new 
goal, and he couldn’t abide defeat. 

Paul Rapter Richards, Baltimore 
Orioles. Like Cassius, he has a lean 
and hungry look. Thin, dedicated, 
driving, ambitious, he regards base- 
ball as a religion, talks about it as 
though it were a pure science like 
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mathematics. He quit a good job 
with a Chicago club to become gen- 
eral manager of the Orioles. Paul 
Richards will not settle for second 
place. 

Alfonso Ramon Lopez, Cleve- 
land Indians. Quite possibly the 
best-liked man in baseball. Ybor 
City, the Spanish section of Tampa, 
Fla., is equally famous for its yel- 
low-bean soup and its native son, 
Al Lopez, manager of the Ameri- 
can-league champions. Many things 
can be said about him, but this will 
do: he was a catcher in the big 
leagues for 18 years; ask any hotel 
clerk, bellhop, or elevator operator 
to name a personal favorite among 
all visiting ball players, and he will 
pick Alfonso Lopez. 

Stanley Raymond Harris, Detroit 
Tigers. The most candid, the most 
widely traveled of American league 
managers. Bucky Harris has di- 
rected, in the following order, the 
Washington Senators, Philadelphia 
Phillies, Buffalo Bisons, New York 


Yankees, San Diego Padres, and 
Washington Senators. His team, 


often worst in its league, never fin- 
ished last. 

Martin Whiteford Marion, Chi- 
cago White Sox. Maybe the sweet- 
est guy, if he'll forgive the adjec- 
tive. He was a mighty shortstop 
with the St. Louis Cardinals. Car- 


petbaggers hired him and carpet- 
baggers fired him as manager of 
the Cardinals and the Browns. For 
the first time, he is in charge of a 
good club. 
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Louis Boudreau, Kansas City 
Athletics. The handsomest mana- 
ger with the least comely ball club. 
A natural gift for leadership 
brought him the manager’s port- 
folio in Cleveland when he was 
still a young player. With a good 
team of Indians, he won the world 
championship; with a _ mediocre 
team in Boston, he stirred up oc- 
casional alarms; now he has a ter- 
rible team. 

Charles Walter Dressen, Wash- 
ington Senators. A small, clever 
man, with no especial gift for si- 
lence. Twice manager of the Na- 
tional league champions in Brook- 
lyn, he managed to talk himself in- 
to the minors. Back now in the 
majors, he will endeavor to talk a 
pennant into Washington. 

Michael Franklin (Pinky) Hig- 
gins, Boston Red Sox. In his day, 
one of the sturdiest competitors in 
the game. A rookie with his future 
all ahead of him as a manager on 
the big wheel. 

Leo Ernest Durocher, New York 
Giants. Brassiest, busiest, and may- 
be the best in his lodge. The peer- 
less leader of the world champions 
lacks nothing save inhibitions. 

Charles John Grimm, Milwaukee 
Braves. He bears the nickname of 
Jolly Cholly, sometimes as a cross. 
He isn’t jolly in defeat, though he 
has known defeat often enough to 
recognize and accept it. He isn’t 
half so comical as the press would 
have you believe, unless you con- 
sider it humorous that a left-hand- 
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er should play the banjo _left- 
handed. He is a sound, sensible 
baseball man with a sound team 
working for him. 

George Robert (Birdie) Teb- 
betts, Cincinnati Reds. Most artic- 
ulate and one of the ablest. Though 
he takes his job seriously and does 
it well, laughter is never far below 
the surface. Most valuable New 
Hampshire export since Dan Web- 
ster. 

Stanley Camfield Hack, Chicago 
Cubs. A smiling man, once a 
splendid infielder, whose team 
caused so little commotion in. his 
one season at the helm that the 
pilot couldn’t possibly get into dif- 
ficulties. 

Fred Girard Haney, Pittsburgh 
Pirates. In a quiet, mischievous 
way, maybe the wittiest of all man- 
agers. Fortunately for him, he has 
outgrown illusions. He recognizes 
his operatives for the unripe pros- 
pects they are. 

Walter Emmons Alston, Brook- 
lyn Dodgers. Shyest of the lot. 
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When he can be persuaded to talk, 
there is more than a touch of Herb 
Shriner humor in him, but mostly 
he holds his peace. So did his 
team last season. 

Edward Raymond Stanky, St. 
Louis Cardinals. Most combative. 
This little man grew up fighting 
in an unquiet Philadelphia neigh- 
borhood, fought anybody who chal- 
lenged him as a ballplayer, has 
fought all comers in his brief 
tenure as manager. His truculence 
made him a championship player; 
if he can control it in himself and 
instill it into his players, he may be 
as valuable on the bench as he was 
at 2nd base. 

Edward Mayo Smith, Philadel- 
phia Phillies. Up to now, a fictional 
character. Researchers have ascer- 
tained that he was born in New 
London, Mo., Jan 17, 1915; played 
in 73 games for the Philadelphia 
Athletics in 1945; batted .212. Fate 
tried to conceal him by naming 
him Smith and, thus far, has 
succeeded. 








Preaching for Practice 


Tue youne pastor thrilled his new parish with his first sermon—a ringing 
challenge to center their lives on their religion. Nearly everyone talked about 
it that week, but talk was all they did about it. 

The next Sunday the pastor preached the same sermon. When he con- 
fronted them with the same message on the third Sunday, his dismayed 
parishioners felt that something must be done. 

“Don’t you have more than just one sermon?” blurted one of them to the 


pastor. 


“Oh yes,” he said quietly. “I have quite a few. But you haven’t done 


anything about the first one yet.” 





Henry Nodset. 





Fragrance Isa Bu 


You may not be conscious of it, but 


your sense of smell often 
makes you a customer 


By Wiruiam E. Mies 


Condensed from Your Life* 


HE INDUSTRIAL world has 
discovered how to make 

e «6. dollars from scents by add- 
ing fragrance to most of the things 
we buy. 

A fire-insurance company dou- 
bled its business by mailing out 
advertising blotters that smelled 
exactly like the ruins of fire-gutted 
homes. A_ bakery increased _ its 
sales by placing its loaves in wax 
wrappers impregnated with a 
“fresh-bread” smell. The customers, 
in both cases, weren’t aware of 
what attracted them. 

Surveys show that, given their 
choice of scented or unscented 
merchandise, both men and women 
will pick the most fragrant item. 
In an experiment conducted by a 
college psychology class, student 
“salesmen” canvassed housewives 
with two samples of hosiery. Four 
out of five housewives chose the 
inferior, but scented, pair. They 
justified their selection by describ- 
ing the hosiery as “more sheer,” 
“of better texture,” or “more at- 
tractive in color.” 

Not one referred to the scent 
New York City 17. 
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while being questioned about her 
choice. In a similar survey with 
shaving soap, nine out of ten men 
er the scented product. 

A certain pharmaceutical com- 
pany developed an odorless substi- 
tute for cod-liver oil. The public 
refused to buy the substitute until 
the traditional “fishy” odor had 
been restored. 

The sales of a shoe-polish com- 
pany also went down when the 
strong smell was eliminated. A 
survey showed that the public had 
unconsciously associated the old 
odor with that particular brand of 
polish. People stopped buying when 
they thought they were getting 
something different. 

As a result of what your nose 
knows the $70-million-a-year syn- 
thetic scent industry is now a close 
runner-up to the $100-million-a-year 
perfume business. The practice of 
putting odors into commercial 
products started about 20 years ago 
with such relatively simple strata- 
gems as adding simple “garden 
smells” to artificial flowers. Today, 
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more than 200,000 smells can be 
produced from the 250-odd syn- 
thetics perfected in the laboratories 
of perfume chemists. 

Among the many new twists are 
shower curtains that give off fra- 
grance when struck by water; 
mountain-resort stationery contain- 
ing a tantalizing whiff of fresh 
pine; and bolts of cloth sprayed 
with powdered peat that gives do- 
mestic material the fragrance of 
fine Scotch woolens. Scent special- 
ists have also produced plastic dog 
bones that smell like beef, and 
mousetrap bait of sponge-rubber 
squares that smell like cheese. 

A New York dress manufacturer, 
stuck with too many out-of-date 
women’s garments, scented their 
boxes with a faint suggestion of 
roses, and his customers no longer 
turned up their noses at his mer- 
chandise. An Atlantic City pitch- 
man boosted sales by sprinkling oil 
of wintergreen on the boardwalk 
in front of his booth. Tobacco man- 
ufacturers developed a large new 
market by spraying certain pipe, 
mixtures with aromatic substances 
such as rum or vanilla. 

The industries are few that do 
not use some of the raw materials 
of perfume in their products. Such 
routine procedure would not have 
been possible without the synthetic 
scents created by modern science. 
Perfume itself is far too expensive 
to use. For example, it takes two 
tons of rose petals to manufacture 
one pound of attar of roses retail- 


ing at $35 an ounce; and 33,000 
pounds of violet leaves, with 2,000 
flowers to each pound of leaves, 
yield but a pound of the natural oil 
that gives its odor to that type of 
perfume. 

Modern chemists can produce 
much cheaper substances with the 
same violet scent, and a synthetic 
rose odor can now be derived from 
coal tar for about 40¢ an ounce. 
Some natural odors, in fact, can be 
mass-produced only in the labora- 
tory. No satisfactory method has 
yet been found to extract the nat- 
ural oil from lilacs, but synthetic 
lilac scents are easy to make. 

Odor preferences vary widely. 
Tests have shown that most women 
like camphor, menthol, and citron- 
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Their Noses Told Them 


| A cuemistry instructor at a small 
midwestern college grew tired of 
answering students’ pleas for ex- 


amination grades before they 
could be mailed out by the dean’s 
office. So the next time the in- 
structor had a batch of papers to 
correct, he “graded” them by im- 
pregnating them with odors. The 
best papers were returned to stu- 
dents smelling of attar of roses; 
the satisfactory papers had a 
metallic smell; the F papers 
smelled of rotten eggs. The stu- 
dents got the point, and prema- 
ture demands for examination 
grades ceased. 
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ella better than men do, while men 
are more partial to pine oil, cedar- 
wood, and musk. 

Both men and women classify 
glue as the most unpleasant of all 
ordinary household smells. Next 
in order, the most disliked smells 
are kerosene, wet paint, cleaning 
fluid, dyed fur, raincoats, and rub- 
ber boots. The smells rated most 
pleasant are new silk, fresh laundry, 
new woolens, new shoes, and gen- 
uine leather. 

Most people are repelled by the 
smell of auto exhaust, but some 
find the odor pleasant. Such find- 
ings have led scientists to conclude 
that associations often are the chief 
factors in determining odor likes 
and dislikes. Children, for instarice, 
aren’t fond of heavy fragrances 
such as jasmine and heliotrope, but 
love the smell of chocolate and gas- 
oline. They undoubtedly associate 
the smells with pleasant taste and 
travel experiences. 

The pleasantness or unpleasant- 
ness of an odor, according to studies 
made by Carey P. McCord, of De- 
troit’s Industrial Conservancy lab- 
oratories, and William N. Wither- 
idge, of General Motors, is mostly 
a matter of psychological condi- 
tioning. They point out that work- 
ers in bad-smelling surroundings, 
for instance, a glue factory, can 
enjoy hearty meals. They found, 
too, that men whose minds aré 
fully occupied with work are not 
so conscious of most odors as are 
less preoccupied people. 
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Perfume chemists have discov- 
ered many so-called “odor pairs”: 
smells that cancel one another. The 
scent of cedarwood, for example, 
effectively conceals the smell of 
rubber. Many nose-offending com- 
modities are now being marketed 
with their natural smells canceled 
out by others. 

One odor expert was visited by 
a candy manufacturer who com- 
plained that sales were dropping 
because customers claimed that the 
firm’s chocolates tasted like card- 
board. The expert traced the source 
of the trouble to the paper mill that 
made the candy-box cardboard. To 
solve the problem, he introduced a 
neutralizer. 

Besides enticing customers with 
their concoctions, odor experts poke 
their supersensitive noses into many 
other phases of human activity. 
During the 2nd World War, many 
fliers shot down at sea were saved 
from almost certain death because 
they were equipped with a chemi- 
cal the smell of which repelled 
sharks. Now the chemists, work- 
‘ing in reverse, are attempting to 
make an age-old dream of anglers 
come true by creating a scent that 
will attract fish! 

Some offensive smells are delib- 
erately concocted to protect lives 
and property. Natural gas is color- 
less, odorless, and tasteless, and, 
for these very reasons, highly dan- 
gerous. To overcome this average 
household hazard, chemists devised 
the noxious odor that is now asso- 
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ciated with gas so that its presence 
can be detected and precautions 
taken. 

When explosions or cave-ins 
occur in mines, the operators dump 
another foul-smelling chemical, 
ethyl mercaptan, into the air sup- 
ply. The stench of this chemical 
circulates through every passage, 
and one whiff of it warns the 
miners to run for safety. 

Almost all flowers, plants, ani- 
mals, rocks, and metals have certain 
characteristic smells. Human _be- 
ings do, too, as any dog could tell 
you. This human odor, according 
to a Scottish physician, Dr. Dan 
MacKenzie, may be the explana- 
tion of that so-called “sixth sense” 
that often enables a person to de- 
tect someone’s presence in a room 
before he has been seen or heard. 
Such odors may also account for 
“mob psychology.” Members of the 
mob perhaps get whiffs of hate or 
fear from the bodies of their com- 
panions and themselves become 
either infuriated or afraid. 

What scents make the strongest 
impression on the human nose? A 
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group of scientists at Rochester, 
Minn., took brain-wave recordings 
from the region of the olfactory 
bulb, where the nerve of smell ex- 
pands in the brain. Their record- 
ings showed that people were most 
stimulated by the following smells: 
the drug valerian, coffee, lilac per- 
fume, cloves, benzene, peppermint, 
lavender, and lemon. The response 
was less intense when the subjects 
inhaled wintergreen, onion, turpen- 
tine, camphor, and cinnamon. 

Although dogs and most other 
animals have at least ten times 
more brain area devoted to smell 
than man has, the human nose is 
still an extraordinarily sensitive 
organ. It can detect as little as a 
billionth of a milligram of an aro- 
matic vapor, while the tongue 
needs at least a million times that 
amount in order to taste. 

Even our tastes in food are de- 
termined to a great degree by our 
sense of smell. If you don’t believe 
that, say the odor experts, try hold- 
ing your nose the next time you 
eat an onion. You'll find it tastes 
almost exactly like an apple! 


Grandmother’s Day 


A youNG MOTHER sat near me in the park, jogging under the bounces of a 
lively baby. Her three other children started fighting near by. For a brief 
moment, irritation crossed her face, then quickly erased itself, as she calmly 
and lovingly composed their differences. 
“How on earth do you manage to keep serene with four children?” I asked. 
“Tt’s easy,” she said. “My own mother is dead. So whenever I feel angry 
with my children, I simply think how wonderful they would look to their 


grandmother.” 


Virginia Greer in Your Life (March ’54). 








What Happened to the Mayflower 


The historic ship ends up upside down in a 
little village near London 


By Maset Love 


00D-BY FOR Now, I'll 
¥ be back again,” bel- 
lowed Christopher Jones, 
master of the Mayflower, 
as he prepared to leave 
the Pilgrims in the early spring of 
1621. 

But he did not come back. He 
died the next year. What happened 
to the Mayflower was unknown 
for many years. Only recently has 
it been discovered that the May- 
flower still exists. The historic ves- 
sel is now a barn in the small 
Quaker settlement of Jordans, 20 
miles outside London. 

The original coat of red paint 
has been dulled by the years to the 
appearance of charred ebony, while 
the interior looks like the skeleton 
of some prehistoric monster. The 
ship rests upside down upon a 
brick foundation, the still seaworthy 
hull serving as a roof. 

The explanation of how the ship 
came to be a barn is simple. In the 
days when the Mayflower sailed it 
was the custom among farmers to 
purchase ships no longer fit for sea. 


This was the only way they could 
Mass. Feb. 24, 
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Condensed from the 


Christian Science Monitor* 


get good oak, for first 
claims on oak were re- 
served for the navy, and 
secondhand oak was high- 
ly prized for building. 
According to port records in Lon- 
don, the Mayflower was owned 
jointly by Christopher Jones and 
three other persons. After the cap- 
tain died, the other owners joined 
his widow Johanna in selling the 
ship as salvage. Yellowed port rec- 
ords show it brought around $500, 
although worth ten times that 
amount. The five great anchors 
brought less than $100. Someone 
also picked up a heavy iron pitch 
pot and iron kettle for $2.60. 
Purchased by a _ Buckingham 
farmer named William Russell, the 
ship was transported to his land, 
where it was carefully reassembled 
as a shelter for his livestock. Some- 
time after the Society of Friends 
was founded in 1652, farmer Rus- 
sell sold all his property to them. 
The farmhouse is now a motel. 
The barn has been renovated to 
serve as a community meeting 
place. American sailors are among 


Copyright 1955 by the Christian Science Publishing Co., 


and reprinted with permission. 
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the most frequent visitors. Hat in 
hand, they gaze in rapt amazement 
at the hulking structure which 
played such an important role in 
America’s history. 

At one time the Mayflower barn 
became the subject of a bitter con- 
troversy. Some historians contend- 
ed that even if Russell did buy a 
Mayflower, there was no proof that 
it was the original one. 

When they were shown a door 
with beautiful hand-carved May- 
flower motif, the skeptics merely 
chorused, “What Mayflower?” That 
was a common name for ships in 
those days. Even proof that the 
stern of the ship carried the words 
Mayflower Herwick failed to im- 
press them. 

One thing they could not deny, 
though, was that the barn was once 
a sailing vessel. Bits of the iron 
keel still cling to the uprights, and 
the building is fairly riddled with 
the treenails used in ship construc- 
tion. There is an iron keel plate, 
too, and the curved timbers used 
only for the keel of a ship. The 
entire structure is salt-soaked. 

In the middle of the controversy, 
one of England’s great historians, 
Dr. James Rendel Harris, was 
quietly piling up evidence. His 
work was to establish beyond doubt 
that the ship which carried the 
Pilgrims to America and the barn 
at Jordans were one and the same. 
He thus substantiated local tra- 
dition. 

Retracing the journey of the 
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Mayflower, Dr. Harris was at a 
distinct disadvantage, since the 
ship’s log was lost and never re- 
covered. His efforts were rewarded, 
however, by discovery of the diary 
of William Bradford. Bradford had 
recorded every detail of the May- 
flower trip. 

The tiny craft was overburdened 
with a number of passengers Cap- 
tain Jones never bargained for. 
While apparently in good condi- 
tion when she weighed anchor off 
the quay at Plymouth, the May- 
flower almost came to grief before 
the journey was half finished. The 
ship, long delayed by adverse seas, 
ran into heavy storms. The masts 
swayed madly. One of the beams 
amidships cracked. 

Someone thought of the iron 
printing press in the hold, and ran 
down to snatch a great iron screw 
from the press. Soon the sagging 
beam was patched. 

This near disaster was later the 
evidence which authenticated Dr. 
Harris’s findings. A 15-foot crack 
in a barn-roof timber corresponds 
in every detail to that noted in 
William Bradford’s journal. 

Critics have further objected that 
the barn may have been built long 
before or long after the Mayflower 
was salvaged. Dr. Harris replies 
that there was a law in those days 
regulating the size of bricks. Those 
used in the barn foundation, he 
points out, were made about 1618, 
about six years before the famous 
ship was appraised and salvaged. 








My morner 
was an only 
child. One day, 
while still a 
grade-school 
girl, she heard 
someone re- 
mark that So-and-So “must be a 
Catholic: she has a baby every year.” 

On the spot, my mother decided 
she, too, must be a Catholic, and 
thereby insure herself a large family. 
Her conversion didn’t take place, 
however, until she met and married 
my father, when she smilingly re- 
called her first awareness of Cathol- 
icism. And God remembered: He 
gave her 11 children. Mrs. J. Doucette. 








Ir was a free afternoon, and I fled 
the rectory for golf with my friend 
Joe. On the 16th tee, I misjudged my 
driving ability, and though I shouted 
“Fore” my ball landed only a few 
feet from a slow-moving middle-aged 
couple ahead. On the next green, I 
offered apologies. They were Scotch 
Protestants, one named Don, and I 
thought Don’s head went back a wee 
bit when I said that I was a priest. 
But we played on together that day, 
and the next week, and for three 
years, all of us becoming fast friends. 
One night, Don asked how he could 
become a Catholic. I referred him to 
his local priest, but he insisted on 


making a 60-mile round trip to take 
instructions from me. I often re- 
call that drive off the 16th tee, the 
longest I ever made. S. C. Coates. 


Two sariprayers, aged about 10, 
stood before me in my Bronx rectory 
one Saturday afternoon a few years 
ago. One, a Catholic, was almost in 
tears; the other, a Protestant, clutched 
a Bible in his dusty fist. 

Trouble had started when the 
Catholic boy said he had to knock 
off playing to go to confession. Most 
of his companions were non-Catho- 
lics, and they ridiculed the idea that a 
priest could forgive sins. He could only 
say that “Sister wouldn’t tell a lie.” 

I assured the Protestant boy that 
the priest could forgive sins, if God 
gave him the power. “Well, if He 
did, show me in the Bible.” I took 
his Bible from him, and showed him: 
“Whose sins you shall forgive ... .” 
Amazement covered his honest face: 
“Gee, thanks. Mummy said, ‘Tell 
him to show it to you in the Bible.’ ” 

“Go home now,” I said, “and do 
what your mother tells you, and let 
Tommy go to confession. When you 
are older, think it out for yourself.” 

I was reminded of the incident 
several years later. A young man 
came into another rectory, and said 
to me: “I’ve thought it out, Father; 


I want to be a Catholic.” J. B. Doran. 


[For statements of true incidents by which persons were brought into the Church $25 will 
be paid on publication. Manuscripts submitted for this department cannot be returned.—Ed.] 











W hat Has Sister 
Sianne Found? 


By JosepH SWEENEY 


Condensed from the Mission Bulletin* 


EPROSY, THAT ancient terror of 
kings and beggars alike, has 
run up against its most formidable 
challenger to date in the person of 
a round-faced, bespectacled French 
Marist nun named Sister Marie- 
Suzanne. 

Her story starts in her shabby lit- 
tle laboratory in Lyons with the 
moment when she observed, with 
vexation at the time, that a tiny yel- 
low spot had formed on the surface 
of some culture broth. That spot 
may lead to the wiping out of lep- 
rosy. Hope runs high that Sister 
Suzanne has accomplished what 
bacteriologists have been trying to 
accomplish for years: cultivate the 
organisms that cause the disease 
and thus develop an effective vac- 
cine. Of course, if those hopes are 
realized, it is to be expected that 
people will talk about her “lucky” 
discovery. But behind that discov- 
ery lay 40 years of renunciation, 
painstaking research, and prayer. 

Sister Suzanne is now in her 
middle 60’s. A native of Paris, she 
joined the Marist Missionary Sis- 
ters at 17. “But wasn’t your family 


It may be the first effective vaccine 
against the world’s most 
repulsive disease 


upset when you entered the con- 
vent at that age?” asked a spectator 
in a New York television studio 
where she was interviewed last fall. 
“Not at all,” she answered, laugh- 
ing. “They all told one another, 
‘She'll be back in a fortnight.’” 

Three years after she entered the 
convent, she arrived at the Fiji Is- 
lands. British officials, alarmed at 
the spread of leprosy there, had 
just asked Bishop Nicholéau to 
establish a leper asylum on the 
uninhabited island of Makogai. 
Young Sister Suzanne and Sister 
Mary Stanislaus, a veteran mission- 
ary, volunteered to go into perma- 
nent exile—for that was what it 
amounted to, in the days before it 
was realized that leprosy is really 
the least communicable of com- 
municable diseases. 


*King’s Bldg., Hong Kong. April, 1955. Copyright 1955 by the Mission Bulletin, and reprinted with 
permission. 
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They began with 20 patients, all 
advanced cases, pitiable outcasts 
who had been abandoned in the 
jungle to rot and die. The asylum 
was to grow from 20 to 900 beds 
during the quarter-century that 
Sister Suzanne was there. The 
number of Sisters rose from two to 
28, ten of whom were native nuns. 
“During that whole period,” says 
Sister Suzanne, with emotion, “not 
a single pagan died without asking 
for Baptism.” The record was not 
reached without heroic sacrifice. 
During the same period, two resi- 
dent chaplains were found to have 
contracted leprosy. 

For the first three years, the colo- 
ny had no chaplain at all. The Sis- 
ters were without the Blessed Sac- 
rament except when missionaries 
stopped at the island. The one 
small chapel was used by Protes- 
tants, Buddhists, Hindus, and the 
few Catholics. The Sisters urged all 
the patients to pray according to 
their lights, and the result was 
sometimes curious. “One evening 
when I was passing by,” Sister Su- 
zanne recalls, “I heard the Protes- 
tants praying, ‘Oh Lord, last night 
our brother was dying, but the Sis- 
ters labored all night for him and 
today it seems that he will live. Oh 
Lord, bless the Sisters and give 
them the light to embrace our re- 
ligion.’” 

Shortly after the asylum was 
established, Dr. Frederick Hall 
took up his duties as medical su- 
perintendent. The first thing he did 
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was to make it clear that Makogai 
was not a graveyard but a hospital, 
where hope of cure and release 
would be nourished. “I want every 
patient treated as if he were the 
king of England himself,” he said. 
Clearly, a man after the Sisters’ 
own hearts, that Dr. Hall. 

An Ulsterman, he had never be- 
fore worked with Catholic nuns, 
but soon he, his wife, and the 
Sisters were not only co-workers 
but fast friends. Having instantly 
spotted a born research scientist in 
Sister Suzanne, he set up a labora- 
tory for her under the palm trees 
and began to instruct her. He 
turned over to her his notes accu- 
mulated during visits to medical 
centers in Britain. He arranged for 
her to visit New Zealand hospitals 
and make medical surveys on the 
other islands. 

“I hunted the microbe every- 
where,” says Sister Suzanne, look- 
ing back upon her early research, 
“on the grass where patients sat, 
on doors, on the soles of the Sisters’ 
shoes and the hems of their skirts. 
Most of my recommendations for 
avoiding contagion were followed, 
but once I really stirred up a temp- 
est when I suggested that the Sis- 
ters shorten their skirts.” 

Treatment for leprosy at that 
time and, for that matter, right 
down to the introduction of the 
sulfone derivatives in the 1940's, 
consisted largely of trying to keep 
the victim healthy with good food, 
rest, and loving attention. The only 
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medicine in general use was chaul- 
moogra oil, an unpleasant drug of 
doubtful value that had been used 
in the Orient for centuries. Natu- 
rally, bacteriologists dreamed that 
the kind of research pioneered by 
Pasteur and Koch might some day 
bring the causative agent of leprosy 
within striking range. 

It wasn’t that the agent was com- 
pletely unknown. Back in 1872, a 
Norwegian scientist, Gerhard Han- 
sen, had fixed responsibility on a 
rod-shaped bacillus, much like that 
of tuberculosis. The mycobacteri- 
um (fungus-like bacterium) that he 
identified has since been known as 
Hansen’s bacillus, and leprosy as 
“Hansen’s disease.” 

But it’s one thing to point a fin- 
ger at the guilty bacillus; it’s some- 
thing else again to cause its de- 
struction. Ever since the time of 
Koch’s thrilling experiments with 
anthrax, researchers have followed 
a similar routine with one disease 
after another: isolate the suspected 
organisms from the diseased host 
and grow them in a pure culture. 
Shoot a bit of that culture into an 
uninfected body and wait to see 
whether symptoms of the disease 
appear. Recover organisms from 
the newly diseased body in a pure 
culture. Only when these things 
can be done does the scientist have 
a bacillus sufficiently under con- 
trol to experiment effectively with 
remedies. 

Now, one of the many _heart- 
breaking things has been the fact 
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that bacteriologists have been un- 
able to grow leprosy bacteria in a 
culture. In fact, it has generally 
been thought that Hansen’s bacil- 
lus would not grow outside the 
human body at all. 

One day at Makogai, Dr. Hall, 
who had just performed an opera- 
tion, gave Sister Suzanne a bit of 
leprous nerve tissue. She sealed it 
up in a test tube in sterile saline. 
Some time later she observed that 
the bacilli of leprosy in the speci- 
men had multiplied. True, the or- 
ganisms had not been grown in a 
pure culture, but it was plain that 
Hansen’s bacillus would multiply 
outside the human body. It was a 
beginning, at least. 

Sister Suzanne was ordered home 
in 1936 and assigned to the leprosy 
section of St. Louis hospital in 
Paris. Scientists of the Pasteur in- 
stitute heard about her work and 
invited her to do research at the 
institute. She continued her investi- 
gations there for four years. When 
the 2nd World War broke out, she 
was assigned to the Red Cross 
training center for nurses in Lyons. 
The center was perilously located 
between railroad yards and a stra- 
tegic bridge. One of the five deco- 
rations Sister Suzanne has received 
from the French government is an 
award for bravery during a bomb- 
ing raid. 

Shortly after the end of the war 
a missionary who had contracted 
leprosy in Africa came back to 
Lyons. Hospitals refused to admit 
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him. Bishop Lavarenne, knowing 
that the painful problem had come 
up before and would come up 
again, decided to establish a small 
asylum for leprous missionaries. 
He put Sister Suzanne in charge of 
the medical department. 

Assisted only by one of her Red 
Cross trainees, a girl named Berthe 
Rabilloud, she set up her labora- 
tory in a near-by Catholic school. 
Important medical research has 
probably never been carried on 
with more meager resources. They 
had only two cramped rooms. One 
was the laboratory itself. The other, 
a combined bedroom and kitchen, 
had room for only one cot. Berthe 
had to set up her cot in the hallway 
outside every night. 

“Over the week ends,” Sister 
reports, with a shiver, “when the 
students were away, the heat was 
turned off. Several times it got so 
cold in the building that some of 
our experimental rats died.” 

Their equipment was makeshift, 
except for one good microscope and 
a microtone, the instrument with 
which they cut thin sections of tis- 
sue for microscopic examination. 
They rounded up used slides dis- 
carded by commercial laboratories. 
To feed their rats, they gathered 
garbage from hospitals. 

One day, a 70-year-old leprous 
priest from the African missions, 
Father Chauviré, appeared at the 


asylum. Note his name well, for 


Sister Suzanne hopes that it will 
never be forgotten. “I don’t want 
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to be useless here,” he told her. 
“Why don’t you use me as a guinea 
pig? I assure you that I am rich 
in bacilli.” She took bits of infected 
tissue from him, studied them un- 
der the microscope, and_ stored 
them away in artificial media in an 
incubator. There were 15 flasks 
holding Father Chauviré’s infected 
tissue. 

Many months later, she noticed 
one morning that a small yellow 
spot had appeared on the contents 
of one of them. It was annoying 
to think that despite all their care, 
contamination had occurred and 
that the flask would have to be 
thrown away. But even the most 
painstaking bacteriologist must ex- 
pect an occasional mishap. 

Now there came into play an 
element that often is responsible 
for the “miracles” of research: a 
habit born of long experience. As 
an afterthought, she suggested that 
Berthe make a routine smear ex- 
amination. A little later, Berthe 
mechanically prepared the slide, as 
she had prepared a thousand oth- 
ers, and slid it under the micro- 
scope. 

Peering down the tube at the 
brilliantly illuminated little arena 
that had occupied countless hours 
of her attention, Berthe was dumb- 
founded to see a mass of bacilli 
similar in every way to Hansen’s 
bacilli. She rushed with the report 
to Sister Suzanne. 

“My heart stood still,” Sister re- 
calls. “Then I cried, “The flask! 
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Did we empty that flask?’ But 
Berthe assured me that it was still 
in the laboratory.” 

With trembling hands, Sister Su- 
zanne replaced it in the incubator. 
The tiny pellicle spread, covering 
the surface of the culture broth 
with a thick film formed entirely 
of the bacilli. Colonies were started 
in other flasks. 

The next thing was to conduct 
exhaustive tests to identify the or- 
ganism. How could they be abso- 
lutely sure that it wasn’t a contami- 
nation of paratuberculosis, or some 
other bacillus originating in lep- 
rous tissue but not the cause of 
leprosy? They prepared, studied, 
and filed 34,000 slides, and discard- 
ed a far greater number, before 
they were satisfied that it was not 
any of the known nonlepra bacilli. 
Guinea pigs and rats were injected. 
Some of the slides showed that the 
cultured bacillus caused exactly the 
same kind of lesions in rats as 
those produced by lepra bacilli tak- 
en directly from human tissue. 

Now, having a culture, Sister Su- 
zanne could make a vaccine. Once 
again, Father Chauviré volunteered 
to be guinea pig. She gave him 
injections of the vaccine or antigen 
that had originated in his own tis- 
sue. His leprosy apparently cleared 
up, and he went back to his Com- 
munity free of symptoms. Other 
patients at the asylum underwent 
the same treatment with gratifying 
results. 

When news of the discovery 
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reached Rome, Professor Penso, 
probably the greatest authority on 
mycobacteria, invited Sister Su- 
zanne to do research at the Instituto 
Superiore di Sanita. He assigned 
five specialists to help her. Sister 
Suzanne and he then prepared a 
paper announcing her discovery, to 
be read before the 4,000 microbiolo- 
gists who gathered in Rome for a 
world congress in September, 1954. 

“What shall the mycobacterium 
be called?” Professor Penso asked, 
as they prepared the announce- 
ment. “It would seem only reason- 
able to name it after you.” 

He didn’t know that Sister Su- 
zanne had already made a choice. 
She had placed the first vial of her 
vaccine in our Lady’s grotto at 
Lourdes, and had named the cul- 
tured bacillus Mycobacterium Mart- 
anum. 

By that time the vaccine was al- 
ready being used in many places, 
especially in the French Came- 
roons. In October, 1953, at the 
World Congress on Leprosy in Ma- 
drid, Sister Suzanne demonstrated 
her discovery to 350 leprologists. 
The delegate from the Cameroons, 
Dr. Blanc, reported statistics based 
on 1,500 case histories. He said that 
100% of the children, and other 
persons in close contact with lepro- 
sy victims, who had shown suscep- 
tibility to leprosy on the Mitsuda 
test showed a reaction indicating 
immunity after using the vaccine. 
Since that report, he has announced 
that of 457 cases in which the vac- 
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cine was used as a therapeutic, 72% 
have improved, 56% in a rapid, 
unprecedented way. 

On the basis of such reports, 
some from the scene of Sister Su- 
zanne’s first labors, the Fiji Islands, 
Professor Penso has described the 
vaccine, with a mixture of enthusi- 
asm and scientific caution, as “a 
great hope.” Sister Suzanne, with 
even greater caution, will only say 
that we'll have to wait four or five 
years for the results of studies now 
being made throughout the world 
before we can draw any conclu- 
sions. 

The world-wide experiment posed 
a seemingly insoluble problem at 
first. Sister Suzanne and Berthe, 
with their primitive laboratory and 
limited funds, couldn’t begin to 
produce vaccine in sufficient quan- 
tities for the project. A large com- 
mercial laboratory was trying to 
get control of the vaccine. Sister 
Suzanne’s hope was, of course, to 
distribute it free in the name of our 
Lady to all who were infected with 
leprosy or threatened by it. 

Just when she was struggling 
with the financial problem, she met 
Bishop Lane of Maryknoll in 
Rome. The bishop discussed the 
matter with the mother general of 
the Marist society and got permis- 
sion for Sister Suzanne to do a lec- 
ture tour in the U.S. 

She arrived at New York on 
Oct. 4, 1954, was greeted by Cardi- 
nal Spellman, and for three and a 
half months traveled about the 
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country spreading her message. It 
was a totally new role for her, but 
she played it with grace, skill, and 
good humor. Scientists who had 
never met a nun before were de- 
lighted to find in her the real scien- 
tist’s favorite blend of learning and 
humility. 

After hearing her, Dr. William 
O. Russell, chief pathologist at the 
great medical center in Houston, 
sent an unsolicited letter recom- 
mending her to the Rockefeller 
foundation. As a result, she lec- 
tured to a large audience in the 
Jesse Jones Medical library. She 
presided at a seminar at the Feder- 
al Leprosarium at Carville, La. She 
gave talks to graduate medical stu- 
dents, seminarians, grade-school 
children. The Catholic University 
of America honored her with the 
Frederick Ozanam award. 

As a result of her tour, Sister Su- 
zanne now seems assured of ade- 
quate staff and equipment. She will 
have a new building, a center for 
the codrdination of Catholic efforts 
in the war against leprosy. And 
from the well-equipped laboratory 
of that new building will go out 
into the world a steady supply of 
our Lady’s vaccine. 

Sister Suzanne is too heavily oc- 
cupied with the present and the fu- 
ture to spend much time reviewing 
the past. But when she does, her 
dominant feeling is one of deep 
gratitude. She thanks God for the 
staunch friends who, in one way or 
another, furthered her quest: for 


- 
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Dr. Hall, for Berthe, for old Father 


Chauviré, for Professor Penso. And 
she thanks Him for the miraculous 
way in which her eyes have held 
out after years of peering into mi- 
croscopes. She has often spent four 
hours on a single slide. 

Sister Suzanne has traveled a fas- 
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cinating road since she entered the 
convent. In recent years, her jour- 
ney has become a_bewilderingly 
eventful one. No wonder she 
chuckles when she remembers that 
confident prediction when she left 
her home at 17: “She'll be back 
again within a fortnight.” 





Hearts Are Trumps 


TrovusLe sEEMED to come to everyone during the Irish uprising of 1920-22. 
Heads were broken and families were tragically divided over the bitter ques- 
tion of Ireland’s independence. 

Paddy, a neighbor of ours, was in his early 30’s, the father of three small 
children. Because he had once loudly celebrated the victory of a Sinn Fein 
candidate, he now fell under the suspicion of the British police. When a 
riot developed and some British troops were hurt, Paddy was arrested. 

Indeed, things did look bad for Paddy. Although there was no proof that 
he was even near the riot, feelings ran high in the town. There were many 
who felt that an example should be made of the likes of him, and that then 
maybe things would quiet down. Paddy found himself deserted by the very 
people who had roared the loudest for independence. 

Now, there was a certain Protestant gentleman in town who had become 
very chummy with the British commanding officer; we all thought him an 
informer. But our Protestant now went straight to the police. “Sure, you’ve 
got the wrong man,” he told them, “Paddy would never hurt a flea.” Paddy 
was released. 

Eire got her independence, and suddenly the shoe was on the other foot. 
Now it was our police who patrolled the town. Feelings still ran high; 
British sympathizers had to watch their step. Paddy, the former “rebel,” was 
now a man of influence. 

Fantastic rumors spread. One was that every Protestant or British subject 
was to be kicked out of town. A crowd gathered in front of the Protestant 
gentleman’s house. Brickbats were hurled; a window was broken. 

Up rose Paddy. “Now, we'll have none o’ that!” he roared. “We got what 
we were fighting for. Let us all live together in peace.” The crowd melted. 

And the Protestant gentleman? He’s one of our aldermen, and a good 


one, too. UJ. 
[For original accounts, 200 to 300 words long, of true cases where unseeking kindness was 
rewarded, $25 will be paid on publication, Manuscripts submitted for this department cannot 


be acknowledged nor returned.—Ed.} 
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In and Out the Andes 


Review by Jim BisHop 
Editor, Catholic Digest Book Club 


HE LIFE of a reporter is not for 

ladies. To be a good reporter, 
you need a galvanized stomach, a 
suspicious mind, sturdy legs, a finely 
honed curiosity, and ears like a 
donkey. This is not for women. 
Still, when I was a reporter, there 
were a few good ones who wore 
skirts: Irene Kuhn, Doris Fleeson, 
Ethel Danforth, Anne O’Hare Mc- 
Cormick, Grace Robinson. 

These women were top-flight 
reporters because they asked no 
favors of men, and could beat the 
men at getting the news first and 
getting it right. 

One of them quit the Pittsburgh 
Press and became, of all things, a 
Maryknoll nun. Name: Ethel Dan- 
forth. Name now: Sister Maria 
Del Rey. 

She ran against the tide. Out of 
the smothering pile of accidents 
and murders and pink teas for pale 
people, she emerged with an over- 
whelming love for her fellow man 
and God. When the Maryknollers 
got Ethel Danforth, they didn’t 
seem to care too much how good 
a reporter she was: they made a 
teaching nun of her, and made her 
a cook and seamstress, too. They 
sent her off to the Philippines in 
time for the Japanese to slam her 





into prison and keep her there 
three years. 

Since then, Sister has written 
three books: Pacific Hopscotch; 
Nun in Red China, and now an 
unforgettable one called In and 
Out the Andes. It’s a bad title, 
because it sounds like a Fitzpatrick 
travelogue. Actually, the book 
foams with humor, and it con- 
stricts the throat, too. 

Sister Maria Del Rey is no pie- 
tistic cipher, writing prissy prose 
for troops of Brownies. She is still 
the top-flight reporter, watching 
everything to be seen in Central 
and South America, and bringing 
you there to see it with her. In 
Yucatan, she sees an old priest in 
an open confessional waving a fan 
on which is written “Tome Coca- 
Cola” (“Drink Coca-Cola”). 

“The best person to wield an 
imperious fan down here,” she 
writes, “is the master of ceremonies 
in a solemn high Mass. A flick of 
his black lace fan in a certain direc- 
tion sends the deacon on his way. 
A dainty crack on an altar boy’s 
knuckles reminds him to stop 


dreaming and get busy with those 
cruets. And when the bishop starts 
fuming on his episcopal throne, 
the agile MC waves the fan a few 
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seconds at him, and he is recon- 
ciled once more to sit in majestic 
impotence watching everybody do 
everything wrong.” 

She tells the story of the woman 
with the eight children, and of 
how the good Maryknoll Sisters 
learned that she had overlooked 
the matter of marrying the father. 
They talked to her of the beauty of 
a Church wedding and of the efh- 
cacy of the sacrament, but the 
woman, after thinking about it, 
said No. She could stand his ter- 
rible temper the way matters were, 
but not if she were actually mar- 
ried to him. 

Then there is the Capuchin Bish- 
op Matthew, who loved the birds 
and animals so much that he even 
fed the mice who scurried along 
the foot of the wall. One morning, 


he awakened to find that part of 
the wall of his house had fallen 
down and half the populace was 
watching him sleep. “I sat up in bed 
in my pajamas,” the bishop said, 
“and, extending my hand, bestowed 
on them my episcopal blessing. I 
wanted to give them something, 
and it was all I had to give at the 
moment. 

It is obvious that Sister Maria 
Del Rey has not lost the sense of 
humor that Ethel Danforth once 
had. Nor the fine reportorial in- 
stincts for the little details of a 
good story. In reading In and Out 
the Andes, you will learn more 
about the people to the south than 
if you went there yourself. You 
will laugh far into the night, and, 
if you’re a softie like me, you may 
cry a little, too. 


To join the Catholic Digest Book Club, all you have to do is to send 
a postcard to: Catholic Digest Book Club, Desk 55, 100 Sixth Avenue, 
New York 13, N. Y., and write your name and address on the back. 
Send no money. 

Indicate which one of the four books below you want for only 10¢ 
(or you may have any three for only $2.95—we’'ll bill you later). You 
will be enrolled immediately as a member, and the book or books 
of your selection will be shipped at once. Our four gift selections are: 
I'll Cry Tomorrow by Lillian Roth; The Deliverance of Sister Cecilia 
by Sister Cecilia as told to William Brinkley; Don Camillo (his Little 
World and his Dilemma, two books in one) by Giovanni Guareschi; 
and 100 Great Lives, edited by John Allen. 

As a member, you are asked to take a minimum of four selections 
a year from the 12 the board of editors will announce. No matter how 
high the retail price of the book selected is, you pay only $2.95, plus 
a little postage. 
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